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A NOTE ON HOW TO USE THIS MANUAL: ■ • 

I 

? 

We hope that £he ntanual is arranged* so that "it 

V7ill be handy and easy to use, and invite your 

conuTieri^ts and; suggestions. It is importand^ that: you 

read ^through the x^7hole manual before you .begin the* 

* * • - 

Nunit., if possible,, and if not, at least be well 
prepared for each day/ s lesson. Therfe' are some 
topics V7hich.may be difficult: for your 'students' > 

'to handle, and V7hich V7ill requirro some expert 

guidance on^your^part . • , . * ' ^ ^ 

^ - .Also, please 'don't go out and buy -all che books 

on ,the various Resource Lists which accompany each 

unit. Some of them may not be ' ap{3licable to the 

it > . . 

direction yQur class is taking. _ And some of the 

filins, which v/e havp not been able ' to preview, may" 

not be exactly what you^'want either. You will have 

to do some experimentln^g, and be selective of the ' 

'items you have the time and desire to pursue. 
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LIST- OF MATERIALS 



Teachers Manual ^ 1 per set 



Part^ I: Lingin Aanee - 1 per student ^ ^ , , 



Fart 11; Fish Camp Poster - 1 per set * • ".^^ 

, Map t)f ilngft Aan^« - 1 per set . 
Raven and the Fog ^ Woman - 1 per student ' ^ 

' ^ ^^^^^^i ^98 Salmon -Legend. -_l^_pex .s'tadent-.^ ' 

" The Tlingit Way:.* How to' Make^ a Canoe - 1 pgr student: 
The Tlingit Way: How to Treat' Salmon - T^per student 

'40* • 

Part III: In a Tlingit Winter House - 1 per sti^ent 

The Tlingit Uncle and^His NephexN^s - 1 per stud(Jnt 
/ Three Brothers - 1 per student 

How Raven , Stole 'the Light.- 1 per"' s tudent • 
How Raven Became Black and Gave ^^Jater to the World - 
1 .por student ' • > * ! 

. . Rave,n and the Old Wonian of the" Tides - 1 per student' 

Halibut Fishing - 1 par student 

^ ' » If ' « 

Part IV: No special ^iDciterials provided 



Part V: Spring 'Calenilar - 1 per set 



^nt1iod66tion to " 1?H£ tl in gits * • 
of southeastern alaska'^' curriculum plan 



• s • > 

•» " . ■ 

The Tlingits of Soucheastern Alaska is one in 
a series of curriculum plans on th^Jiative cultures ' 

, of Alaska developed by the Alaska Native Education 
Board at the Alaska Bilingual Education Geni:er, 
Anchor^age. *'Thp.^7^itteri materials ^ are aimed at a 

^^fourth, fijL^zh, or sixbti_> grade level, but the program 
should be adaptable--^ aijy elementary or ' junior high 
school grade. * ' ^ . ' 



' The Tlingits^ of Southeastern Alask a follows a- 
format common to all the Native Stu^iies -plans in the 
Alaska Native Education Board series: it* is divided* 
into Rirts , each of whic.h deals with the subsistence 
activities' and lifd-ways appropriate to- the season ^ 
in which i,t is taught. Thus, the Parts begin V7ith 
fall activities, and continue throughout the school* 
year to "springy and summer activities. '(You^need not, 
however./ use this unit throughout the entire ^school 
year. It can be shortened, as you wish, or can be 
Studied, dropped for a time, and picked up again as 
.the activities descri^-ed become- applicable to the 



8 



-season 



and toTyour area.) i . ' % - 



This Teacher's Manual has been prepared to^ *^ 
ass'i'St you in using Che materials^ designed for- 
student yse. The basic format of this manual is as^ 

follows: At* the beginning of each.J^art^ background 

• • . \ ' ' 

information on /cultural practices appropris^te to 

that ^section is given. Then the visuals and 
children's booklets are rQpa'bduced , and sugges tion.*? 
for using* Gh^se materials- are listed? The, Manual 
*al3^ contains lists -of additioiial resoxirce materials 
' you can ofetiain from othe.r sources which may be of . 

' ' ' ^ ^ . 

value to your class in studying; the topic. -This 

resource list is not exhausdive; it is composed of 

material we have- come acrbss after a search ^ * 

ma-Cerial centers in the area"*. * We Will welciome 

titles of additional materials you hay^^ found 

.» * - - • 

helpful, and will add'> them to the lists as the 

'Manual is reprinted. • 

* <» 

The Tecicher's Manual, with its suggested 
JL ' ^ ' . ^ * 

activities, is ^neant to^ be a general guide fo.r you. 

* ' ■* 

PleeFse feel free to tailo.r the activities and ways 

of dealing with the information to your aiid ybujr * 

students- intcr^osts. You need not 'use a^ll the 

materials, nor should you e.xclude others which are 

not mentioned but which you-might find helpful. 



There ar^e marfy aspects of Tlingit^life wHichJiave* 

' \ ; s ' ' ^ . - 

not' been touched upon in thes^e materials , and. you 

* * ' ' \ . , 

might want -^o. expand* your ,s£udy to include thefn.'^ 

* ' \ " * » . 

No matter .how you .lis'e the unit ho\;7ever\ the, 

informaticyh^ V7e have includ^eli should provide-^^ou- - 

with ^the -general infarmatidn about t:he?peopJe ai^d 

their culture whichi ts^;l11 a^llow you to build upon 

or deepen your- own clasps 's ,st\5dy. 

. A^note about- the anthropological infcrm^*:ion 
»■ . ^ * * • . . • 

contained -in the- curriculum jtmight be helpful. --The 

life ways depicted ,in the urjits are supposed* to be 

representative of pre-contact 'Tiinglt life; that 

is, life as it V7as at' iea^?t; two' hundred ye^rs ago. 

.Our -methods of obtaining ' information on this-^ 

period were, ^ therefor e-J! ^indiiua^t. TheVeport-s of 

the 'first Europeans - to come into contact v/ith -th'ev 

Tlingits 'were of tea biased.^at worst and extremely 

sketchy at best. ' Greafcest^'reliance has ''therefore 

C ' 

been put on more recent works .(particularly 
Frederica PeLaguria^s Under Mount Saint '.Elias ; 
Kraus.e''^ The Tlingit Indians ; Oberg's - Social 
Econcjpiy o£„tlie Tlingit Indians^ and others^ Se^" 
the bibliography for a complete list^. These ^ 
publications^^are^quitb 'Complete in , their treatment' 



^ of the different aspecrts of Tllngih lif^2, but much' 
of ' the- information on "the v;ay, it used to be" is of 

' ^ ft * ' : ^ ^ , . • - ' 

necessity second or thirtihand: For • instance, an 

* elderly Tlingit woman m%ght have told the aixrhrp- ■ 

n poloai^t about a practice which had been discontinued 

before she v/as born, hut whidh her ^grandmother 

^described to her. In our units,. ^e^have used this 

information "^arid have had to regard it. as authentic 

£.0=':. lack of mor6 direct inf-ormatlpn. • ' ^ ' 

* ' -^^An additional problem 'with'' authenticitV -arose 

because of thf Very nattire o£ our project, ift^e 

' ' - \ . *^ 
• \ - ' 

materials /have been designed for children ^ .►and 'so 

. • ^ - t'' , A 

some* important aspects of life, have been left \ - " 
out iiOr greatly simplified--- the- most -notable example . 
being the ^ incredibly cgmpl^x social structure 6f^^ 
the Tlingit Indians. •Regional diver^sity (dif ferencesi^ 
in life ways between mainland and Island^ Tlihgits , 
-for iristance) has also not been treated to any^ * 
great' ext'ent, the result being a rather generalized' 
^pattern of -lifer: Despite tliese shortcomings, 
felt*, on tfie whole,* that a simplified versiori of 
the> •culture vhich waft likely to bG under sto'od^aTid • 
remembered by the sumTents would be moi^e ^valuable 
^than a technically correct but complies* ed one,,^ 



..With all. this in piind, 'then, the entire unit 
on '^lingit culture ccruld perhaps best be- described 
as an '^^interpretive history" . ■ Teachers should be 
av/ar'e that it is not the de'finitive statement of. 
pre-cqntact Tlingft culture (none exists) , but it 
does try to capture '^ome' of the lifB-x>7ays- of that 
culture, apd 'particularly the emotional context of * 
the life-ways ^ In order to iv^clude that emotional, 
context, we have had .to' interpret from existing-- 
records-Vthxs is^ the "interpjretive" part Of qur^ . ^ 
"history" 1^ We. apologize in advance' £or,nny mis- 
representations xyhxch have resulted from this^ prac?t 
Teaqhers should be aware"^ that this ils a state- 
ment of, Tlingit life in the past, not the present. 
In fact, the existence of this prog ect^..and the \ 
resultant materials are due in large part to the^ 
realization that t3-aditional Tlingit ways Sire ^ 
passing, and that yb:^ng people do not knbw the ways 
of .their ancestors. However, there xs continuity 
with the past, and teachers are encouragcH to seek 
this', continuity and emphagiza it in activities' and 
discussions Use the resources available in your * 
local community to further fill, in those gap's in 



Tlingit culture £hat still renpin in this ^ccouitt. ' 



For students who do* not live in Tlingit- areas, 

it is hoped that the Tlingit uniGs foster an. under- 

* . . - , ' y 

standing of a v/ay of 3.ife and a<» people in some ways 

different from their o\m. In addition, aut of 

comparing another > culture to their\ox>7n should allow 

them to gain a deeper under.^V.anding \f the students' 

own 'culrtiu^es . ' 

ITp matter V7hat use you* make of these' materials , 

we hope that *you will find th^m informative,^ usable, 

arid, most important, enjoyable. 



PART^[: AlNGIT AANEE, THE PIACE OFrTHE TLINGITS 



OBJECTIVES: ^ ' • 

To introduce students to the eilvironment In 
-vjhich Tlingi.ts historically lived.' 

To introduce the coricept that. -the environment 
has certain '^effects on the way we live. 

To er.tabldsh the -pajfter^n of observation and 
objectivity whi6h the -children x^ill be asked* 
to use throughout the unit: 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES": 

Students should become * involved wich the 
' environment of Southeastern Alaska through 
•pantomime.^ drawings, writing, or model-making. 

Students should knox^ the names of at least, 
two'^fish, two land ^animals , and tV70 birds 
which inhabit Linglt Aanee. ^ 

" Students should know some "of the restriction 
the environment of Lingit Aanee .placed on the 
UTling.its as v;ell a,s some of the possibilities 
it allowed them to explore. 



MATERIALS PROVIDED AS PART OF THE UNIT: 

Booklet produced by Th^ Alaska^Bilingual ^ . 
Education Genter-r "Lingit Aanee*' 

MATERIALS YOU SHOULD HAVE ON HAND: -O^ ^ 

Large map of Alaska ' ' 5^ 

■ < * V 

V 

Large map of Southeastern Alaska 

' Pictures of Southeastern. .Alaska terrain,, flora, 
or. fauna to tack onto the walls, if possible.-'' 



, " -1- 



RESOURCE LIST OF RELATED MATERIALS: ' * 

Books : ^ , . , 

Carter, Anthony, " This is Haida , Hancock House; r , 
Saanibhton, B.C. Canada, 1968 (Tliis is a 

^ beautiful^ pictorial' record; of Haida cauntry, 

the 'Queen Charlotte Islands , with an interesting 
-text relating the-^moder-n pho tog-rap hs--wi-th 

' 'the past culture.) 

' Alaska Department of Fish and Game VJildlif e 
Notebook Series (obtain ' from the Department 
of Fish and Game; Subport; Jun-eau, Alaska 99801) 

Fdimstrips : ^ . «^ - 

. Rain'T^ orests of the Nortbv;est Coast , $7.50, * ^ 
' JavaiTable irom the ' Universicy .or Washington, 
Department of '^Audio-Visual Services, 110 Lewis . 
Hall, Seattle, Washington 98195. 



L I M G I T A A N E^E ' 

" Backgro und I«ri(:Q.rmation 
" • ^ " 

Many scholars trace the different parts of 

Tlin git culture, ^from 'the sjuhsisience ..patterns and 

life style to the elaborate artistic achievements 
and ceremonial customs, to a single cause: the 
great abundance of food available to the people of 
Southeastern^ Alaska., Xt is often claimed that as^ 
a result of the ready availability of food to the 
Tlingits, they had much leisure in which^it was no.t 
necessary *tro search for food. Instead, they could 
devote fhis leisure tinle to other pursuits--such 
as the artxTOrk'^'an.d the ceremonies whiph are so ^ 
visible ^in 'Tlingit culture. ' ^ . ^' * 

Although it is -an oversimplification to state 
?that all ^aspe9ts of Tlingit culture can be trated 
back t;o the environment In, x^7hicb the people^ found 
themselves, this ^ environment did make possible 
certain alternatives, and made necessary .others . 
The first unit i£ an exploration^ of fche possibilities 
and necessities available to the Tlingits.- -It should 
be used as an introduction to Tlingit culture, 'but 
could also be used as a background unit t(S an^ 



exploration of the possibilities and necessitie's ' of 
your own environment', ' ■ • . • 

Some examples of what is meant by ''possibilities" 
afforded by the/ environment of southeastern 
Alaska follow: . 



T. The long uneven shc5reTine, with ijts inters, 
tidal zone, -f ig^r.ds , . stre'^ms , rivers, et^c, makes ' 
possible the grovrt:h and sustenance of a large ^ . 
population of both sea animals^^,and sea plants". ' 

2. Rainfall 'is\ abundant which mak'bs possible, 
a dense forest of spruce, hemlock, and cedar trees, 
and provides V7ater for growth of berry ".bushes , 
beach, grasses^ and othe'r edible plants. In addj.tion, 
the rainfall feeds the many streams in the area, 
. ^\ 3. Sheltered waterways^ make water travel 
relatively easy. 

'4. ' The many streams provide spavming grounds 
for salmor ^and other anadromous fish. ' 

And so forth — you could .undoubtedly con)e. up 
v;ith man/^more environmental possibilities." Basically, 
the existence of each^ animal; plant, or natural 
.feature allowed -for utilization of the- environment 
in a. particular V7ay in relation to that item. " 



iMext, here are examples of some "necessities" 
V7hich the environment impof^ed on the Tlingits:^ 

^ 1. The, steep slope of .the mountains, V7hich in 
many plafces begin at shoreline, makes land travel 
difficult and forced much of the activity toward 
the sea^ * ' • ' 

2. The seasonal ^.nature of both plants and 
animals (for instance, the seasonal salmon runs) 
necessitated some seasonal dif fereiitiani6n' in^ 
Tlingit ^subsistence patterns. „ • / " ' 

^And so forth? . ^ ^ • " ' 

The booklet, "Lingxt Aanec" , is designed as an 

\ ; " ' ' ' ■ «^ * . \ - 

introduction to the environment in v/hich .the Tlingits- 
lived. , It may. be read by the students", or by -.the 
teacher,, or in, the way you find mos^t helpful.. 
(Specific suggestions fpr its use follow.)- The 
book gives some qlues to the students about ,the " 
ppasibiiitiies and necessities of Tlir.git life, but 
It does not specify customs' or practi.ces. Subsequent 
units v;ill deal with the way the 'Tlirigits ^ctualTy 
did use their environmen-t . • - 



The following are some suggestions for follow-up 



activitilss for ''Lipgit Aanee'* 



1.- Read. the booklet' aloud' to your students/', n 
Instruct them to sit quietly, perhaps Vsdth their 
eyes closed, as they imagine^ the - scenes in the book. 

' ■ ' ■ • ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' 

Then, you might^- have -the, studer*:s acyoutv-^ 

parts of the .book as you readmit. Have thein.4ct - • 

out walking on different kinds of surfaces: vice-, 

squishy tno*ss., 4 rocky beach, a sandy beach, in a , 

boat, walkihgv. through a dense forest, wa]}kiug in 

the rain. * ^ ^ 

Have studonts call out different aspects of. 

Southeastern' s environment as ^others act .our their 

reactions ot actions to those asp'e.ctS;, ^ * 

"Ari example-: ' One child calls out, ''Walking 

oh rocks at the beach at high tidel'' Others act 
1 > . . * 

this out. You mig.ht work this into a charade- type 
activity with one team acting out part of the 
environment, the ot^her guessing which part is 
being depicted. ^ ^ 



rl2- 



\ 3'. Before handing copies of the book ouC to 

« • 

students have them work 'on drawings of their own 
for- each of the^ captions . « * . ' 



. 4. You, might wish the students to. read the 

* <* - » , . 

'book again 'on taeir'^^vm,, perhaps as preparation 
for the. toilowing act^^i/ities ;^ ' ' 



The last sentence , of the bcroklet \reads , • 
"And you wonder-.^^.what .kind af people live ,^n this 
place?" H^ve the class snectii3.te otx this point. 
For instaaca, what mighfc'the people who livqd^'^in- 
'Lingit Aanee 'have ursqji for food? ' Ho\ir would they 
have abtaine^ it? What inaterialspwould" they havq 
'used for building houses? Gu3ide^ the chj-ldren to'- 
^use the knowledge they' have about* the environment 
to imagine how people would have lived in the . 
ecLVxronmertt . > 



6. 'Take the class for. a ,walk otitside. Instruct 
the students, to bd very observant of everything 
they see (that is, of the.ir environment). When 

V 

you return^ to class, have each student write a 

description of the environment as he" or she, s;aw it, 

* ' ■ " t ^ * 

as if he were telling a stranger to the are*a at)OUt' 

his home. " ' • . ^ 

i&iothex -follow-up, for same field trip would 

be a "language experience" activity which x^^ould 

include class discussion of the topic followed by 

individual student illustratlojis , with , the teacher 

- , ; ; 

writing student-dictated captions. ,Put them 
together In -^Ve^ding" booklet for entire class. 
This could' be all grade levels if teacher will 
be class secretary* Or, use a Polaroid camera. to"* 
^take *picuures of your area. Discuss the pictures 
in cjass after the walk. "-How has. your enyironmeht 
changed from, long ago?; etc. You might hav.e the 
students dr.aw "then -and now" pictures..' 

■. ' •• '• ., ' • ' . f • 

?• Have students write' a" W tory about their 
experiences with one of the animals mentioned iln 



"Lingit Aanee*'. Or, ^assign an animal (pr'eferably 
•'one of t:hb.<^e lisl:cd.) to. eath student to observe, 
study and write about. ' . * 



8. Have students make a list the possibilities 
*and necessities v;hich their eiivi^ronment allows them. 



Comoafe that with a list^ of ^those ,f6r ^^Lingit 'Aanec 
as previously ellpit.ed from the students.- 



9. Have the studprits x^rlte (of drav7) about an 
experience when the JD_atin:al envir.onmerit would not • 
allow them t,o do something thcy'wanteli to*--or 
necessitated that ttiey do something .theV did not 
want to dp. ' , - • V. , ^ , 



10.* Locate the following ti-aditio^^l Tlingit 
towns on a map of Alaska or" a. map of the Southeastern 
portion of the state: Kake, Hoonah, Aulce^Bay, ^Klukwan, 
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Yakutat, Taku Harbor, Angoon, Sitka, Stickine, 
Klawock, Kuiu, .Sanya, ^.Jongass , Tuxekan and Sumdum. 
Use Orth's Dictionary of. Alaska Place- Names for 
locations. Mark them with' flags. Talk ^.bout ' 
what the towns have ^ in common-- for example, the^ 
location on the water, sheltered to -some* extent ; ' 
from? the open ocean. If possible, obtain pictures 
of these towns and^^tack them up on the wallas, in 
your^' classroom. Save the map ^f or use in later 
sections. Have^ the students do research reports 
.on 1;he tovms . . » 



■ . . . • ' 



i 

I 11. Have the .class plan a, .trip to one "of these 

^ TJLinglt comiTiunities*: How would* they travel (today? 
two ^ hundred years 'ago?)? How long wpuld^it take? 
I^Jhat would they take with tliem? How 'much would it cost.? 



12. Have two groups of students make dioramas 
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or salt fnaps, orie >o£ ypur local area, one of Lingit 
Aanee, for- ^comparison and contr.ast. 



• r 



' , s » ^ . ' . 

13. On a series wof days^ have students pretend 
for half an, hour or ' s(;^^^at " they are carrying on 
their acti^it ies.2^ Lingift Acinee--one day oxi a 
narrow, brightly, lighted, rocky beach (obstacles 
and ocean, etc., can be artificially .defined) ; 
another time ih the'' dark forest (room s emi- darkened, ' 
.e.tc.>;- and, finally either • or 'both of^ the above with ' 
rain (.tickly streariiT^rs from tlte calling, windov7s . 
and lights shielded, by fabric ,V etc 0^, 



14. Separately or in conjunction with the - 
above, students -might be asked to cf o^s the room 
"in the manner of" different animals" typical of 
Lipgit Aanee--4uck, eagle, weasel, .etc. Try both 



XN^ater a'nd land animals^ beach and forest animals, 

etc. . ^ * ' . I 

' . • ■ ''■ 



PART II:' SUMMER-FALL FISH CAMP 



OBJECTIVES: \ ' ' ^ / ♦ ^. 

To give SuydenCs *an idea of v;hat -life wis 
Liks^n a .Tlingit: fish .camp. , ' . .. 

. • '. • , ^ " ' . 

To introdude th^ nva^or elf^ments. of Tlingit 
culture: subsistence activities social 
structure, folk atories, Tlj^n.git world view, ^ 
especially as It relates to attitude^s to^-zard^ 
animals ^ • ' 

Td reiterate emphasis -^on environme^njtyintro- 
duced in Part I. - ' ' . « ^ 

: To reinforce observation skiTls . 

' , Tp encourage comparisons of/different V7ays . of 
life. 'm 
p , » • ' ^ 

BETHAVIQRAL OBJECTIVES : " . . » . ' 

Students should have written a story or drawv'~ 
•a picture depicting s'ome aspect of life 'in the 
summer fis-h camp, ^ ' 

•Students should be aw&r'Jf of " t-he oxvnership of 

• fishing territories .and should demonstrate this 

* throujgh map activities , ''Bt;ories , orVdiscussion. 

Students .should 1cnow^ at" least one traditional 
' fishing method. 

Students should be able to discuss differences 
or similarities between their ''attitudes ^and 
actions * toward animals and those of Dre-c^ntact 
Tlingits. * ' " » 

MATERIALS PROVIDED AS PART OF THE UNIT: 

Poster showing, fish camp produced by Alaska 
.Bilingual Educatjipn Center ^ 

Map of Ling It Aanee ^ 

Raven and "the Fop, Wqman story book produced by 
. . the Alaska State Museum * *• 



Kiks-adr l>og .Salmon Legencl booklet , 

Booklet: The Tlipgit Way; How W Make a Canoe. " ^ , 

. • .Booklet.^ The Tllngi;!: 'Way7llov?."fco^-T^^^^ Salmon 

RESOURCE. irST^F RELATED MATERIALS: ' ; . . 

' Books: ■ ■ ' ' • . ' ■ 

' ^Alaska Departn^nt of 'Fish and Game Wi ldlife '^ • i 

No t ebook ..-S er i e s (obtain. from the Department 
of Fish and Game; Subport; Juneau 99801) 

^ . Goldschmidt, Walter H. and ^aa's , Theodor H. , 

P ossessory Right of /.sfat i v^es of Southeast: Alaska , 
Office' Indian/Af fairs , ^'3.946. ^ 

^ ^ ..Harris, Christie, /Once More;.Upori a Totem, The /* 
\- Dog Salmon^ iegend, amon§ ;others^. is retold in ^ ^ - 
this 'book. 5 . ' ^ * ' ' / 

Josephson, ^Karla.,/ U'se of the Sea by Alaska 
, Natives:, A^Histo.fical ^er.sp.ective . (the section 
on Southeastern Alaska) ; 

^ .McConkey , Lois , , Sea arid Cedar :^ How the Northwest 
Coast Indigris^ Lived J : ' ' 

^ Films : ... ; . , ^ . , 

• Indian Canoes Along the Washington doast ^ available 
' from tjie University of .Washington, Department ..of 
Audio-Visual Services 110 Lewis Hall, Seattle, 
Washington, .98195,; " ' ' ^/ ' 

Life of .the Sockeye Salinori ^$3.6 , 0.0 rental ^from the 
University pf Washington (see^-abovS) ' ' ^ 

Salmon: Life Cycle of the Sockeye available ^rom 
PERCY Instructional Materials.- Ceritier, Alaska^ State 
Ogetated Sdhool System, .650 International Airport 
^Road, Anchorage,. 9950j2.'' . ' • ' 

The Salmon Story , 'kvai^lable from TERCY (see above) 

Multimedia Materials: r 

Fishing and Hunting; of the 'Tlingit. Men ,- a multimedia 
^ learning kit available from the Alaska Multimedia 
Education Program, Alasfka State Museum, . Pouch FM, 
Juneau, 99801. • ^ ^ , ^ 
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PART II: IN A SUi-^If-lER-FALL FISH CAMP 

Background Inf ormaCioa ' 

Soatheastern Alaska* is rich in all sorts of 
marine life, and many sea mammals^ and types -of fish 
wer:2 caught and used by the Tllngits. The staple 
faod, .hov/ever. -was the salmon-', and a look at the 

I 

Tlingit seasonal' cy<:la mighr welT begin at the start, 
of the Tlingit y^r, -in mid-supner when salmon fish- 
ing b;egan in earnest. ' , . * . 
. . All five species of salmon (king, scckeye, dog, 
humpb.ack, and cpho) were fished by the Tlingits. 

Often different streams were the spav/ning grounds 

fa .. ^ 

for different species, ^ so the people moved from strea'm 

to stream as the summer progressed and the different 
varieties ^begcin their upstream journeys/'. 

Each salmon stream^ V7as owned by a- particular' local 
clan or lineage — that is by a group of related men and 
their families (as were many other resource areas such 
as berry patches) XOberg, 1973 rChapter III). Anyon'e • ' 
not of the ovmer clan would have-, to ask' permission of 
the lineage head before fishing there, evefi if no. members 
of the o\TOer,.ol^n were presently using the stream. Tres- 
passing on clan property could result in partial or full 
payment of. the catch to the owTier lineage or, at worst 
to feuds (See Oberg,'l973: Chapter III and deLaguna 1972: 
361). If you live in Southeastern Alaska, there is a good 



chance that your favorite fishing spot was owned 
by a Tlingit lineage. 

\ -fro' 

Families thus returned -to the same fishing 
areas from year to year/ The cyple was generally ; 
the same: By the middle of ' the summer , everyone- 
had packed up skins, tools, cooking utensils^, and 
other necessities, put them into the family ' s 'large 
(up to 35J ) dugout canoe, and/paddled^to summer fisK 
camp. They ,set camp up alongside one- of the salmon . 
streams o\vrned by the clan. Often whole households 
.vould .move to a single spot, though sometimes the 
housi^hold .V70uld split into smaller family units, to' 
hunt sea mammals, dig roots, or pick.^earXy berries. 

Once salmon runs b.egan in -earnest in' late -sunup.er, 
most a£ the time was sperj.t fishing, cleaning and dry- 
ing'the salmon. Enough fish had to be collected by 
each man to last his family . through the winter, and 
if his clan had planned a potlatch, (a large party/ 
feast Part IV x^/ill deal with potlatches) he had 'to 
catch sujrplus ft)r the feast. -Thus, summer was generally 
a very busy time. Nonetheless, long days and mild 
weather made it a ^imQsvtQ be looked f or\var_d_to^,- arid"^^' 
du;ring the early part of the season families ^sometimes 
heLd^^po.tialiches. (ObeTg 1973:70-71.) •• - 



Suggestions for Che use of the Po ster of Sumnior-Fa l3, 

%■ " 
• Fish Camp : . - - " - - . 

The poster^can bo t^acked to you r wa ll and^cft 

A * - ~ " 

up throughout the section on fish camps. You mi'ght 
x^ant to refer back to it as you progress- through 
this portion of the -curriculum plan. . - 



• 1. Talk about the pos'.terf what obj^ects are 
shox^m, how they might be used, v^hat they are^ probably 
made of (refer back to the Li'^git Aanee booklet '-for 
hints on raw^ materials available). Compare the ob- ' 
jects in the picture with V7hat one would see on a 
present-^day fiahing trip. 



2. Have the students make a threc-^dimensional 
diorama of the fish £iamp', 'based on the objects depicted 
'in the poster. 



3. Arrange 'the classroom _lilce,.a^fJ,^h-cam^ii>-:— des^ 



ignate an area for the stream, and mrk it off: mark 
the' edge of the -beach; the edge of the forest; place 
desks or tables wher.e the tents would *be. Students 



can help deterniino spatial relationships. Get 
everyone involved in painting ^ , backdrop mural 
for the room, to reprd'sentthe^ead h , trees,,. 



stream, etc 



4, Have the students write and/or- dravi ab'out 
ah experivice they had camping out, fishing, or 
huliting away from home. -For/ instance, .ey c6ul(i 
describe sleeping "in a tent or cabin; is it* dif-^ 
, ferent from sleeping in a house? V/hat sounds did 
^thh/ hear?* Smells did they smell? Sights did th&y 
see? Were they scared V7hen^ night came? 



5, Invite .a ^Tlingit man br v7oman to' talk* to your 
class 'about summer fish camp. Ask the person where he 

,or she camped, some of his or her ejxperiences 'in the 
camp , s t or ies that_wer e_„A^ wi-tll*-the: camp", TeCc". 

^ Have- the students write about the talk afterwards; or 
draw a mural of camp life as expressed by your visitor, 
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Suggestions for folJ.ow-up for: Map- of lAriRCt Aanee: 



' " 1. This is* a resources map of one portion of 
J-.ingit Aanee that part which might correspond .to 
the area used by Tlingits from a, single village/ 
You might plan a series of activities Which would, 
involve: - 



dividing "up the map into resource, territories 
for each of several local clan groups 



situating various summer camps 



plotting transportation route.s for subsistence 
and ttading activities. ' • ' 



2. If you live in Southeastern. Alaska, find 
out where the students' fayorite fishing spots are. • 
WHo o\^ms*'these areas nox^;? Make a map of your area 
and mark those fishing spots on the m£ip. Try to find 
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out- which Tlingic familias' owned Chose ^fishing ' 
spots originally. Find out v;here Che original 
winter village was and mark. that on, the map too/ 
([deLaguna 1972:104 described Yakutat lineage land-^ ' 
o\^mersh^p. deLaguna 1960 describes Angoon lineage 
land^ownership.: See -also GolUschmidt and Haas 1946.) 



3; If you do not live in Southe'a stern Alaska, 
*" . * " * ' - " 

make a map of your own area and 'have- each of the 

students mark a 'favor it^e fishing, hunting, or berry . ' 

picking spoc.. find ouc ^^ho owns Che land,- what Che 

\ " ■ 

ownership of Che land-, meanly in Cerms of use of Che 

land.* Compare this with Tlingit customs of land 

usage. Talk about the Current penalties for tres- . 

passing in your area. Talk about the perialtie's a 

Tlingit was likely^ to face for trespassing. (See 

DeLaguna i9T2:361' and"38'4~ for more information.) 

A. Discuss how. your stu<lent:.s would travel to 
their 'favorite fishing, hunting, or berry picking^ 
spot if they did not hav^ cars or other modern vehicles. 
Miat would they* take with them? How did' Tlingits travel 



to their fish camp? What might they have" taken 
with tlfem Tor a summer- long stay at the camp? 




erJc 
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Suggestions *f or use^of: Raven and^>.-t:hc Fog Woman 
storybook: • ' " . * ^ ' ' 

The Tlingits had a sdory which explained why 
<i the salmon returned Co streams each.- s.ummer anxi fall 
-to spawn. ^After reading the story, you might do 
some of the^.<f 61 lowing: 

1. Talk^ about the story: why is the v/bman- 

called Fog Woman? How did she make salmon? Why did 

she leave Raven?"' According to the story, why^o 

salmon return to Streams every year spa^^m? Etc.> 



2.i Have children drav; pidtures depicting "the 
s tory : what did J?'og Woman iook.ii|ce~: What did Kaven « 



look like ia human form? 



3. Raven appeared in this story in human form. 
Have students watch the ravens^ in their area carefully 
^^at" sort of personality .ho they think .ravens would ^ 
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.have.ff they were human?. Have them actVthis per-, 
sonality out. l^hat kind of personality, did Raveho 
havie in the story? ^. • - 



4. Eiaglish has -many ex'i)ressions which" compare 
hum^an- actions to Janim al ch aractegis.txfe\ such as 
"sly as a-fox"s "quick as a cat", '"^wise as an owl"*;etc. 
Make a list of animals the students are familiar with, 
and 'elicit d^scrip^tive .comments on each of the aninfals 

to-' place beside each Mine* Discuss -why students feel 

* * ' ' / ». ' 

the way -they do about each/animal. Keep a copy of 

* ' ** . ' 

the list and refer back to it throughout the section, 

as'you.r^ad different Tlingit stories. Compare' stu- 
dents' ideas about animals with traditional Tlingit 
ideas, as exhibited in the stories. ' ^ " 



5. Talk about' salmon, and study, their habits: 
what they do in the many months they spend in the oceajp, 
how many years different .species spend in the ocean 
before returning ^to the stream of their birth to spawn, 



how they kriox>7 which^ is the right s'^tream for spawning, et 



Suggestions for activities ^following the* Kiksadi. 
Dog Salmon Legend book}.et: . 

^" . * * . * ' 

r •<. < - ^ 

This ^story belongs to the Sitka* Kiksadi clan 
and des'cribes the origin of that clan' s .ownership^ 
of the. dog salmon crest, version appearing in 

the booklet, was originally in the form of a tape, > 
naifrated by A. P.. Johnson, ,a membet of the Kiksadi- 
clan. . ' . ' 

Tlingit literature is orial, not written, sp the 
^style is somewhatt-d'if f erent from what your s.tudents 
are probably accustomed to. For instance, the first 
section does not deal with the plot of the story per 



se, as it vjoufd in a Western folk tale.- ' Rather , it 
sets^ the sc^ne for the story and serves , to teach 
children about the technology of salmon fishing while 
entertaining them. T^he story as' a ;whole also -taught, 
some intangibles, ,such as proper attitudes to hpld 
toward creatures of the seas and the history of the 
clan. All^\^ree elements are integral ^paxts of the 
legend^ and n6rid\should be" omitted . • . ^ 

Other stylisbdc elements in the story, stemming 

^ ^ ^ \ ^ 

from its ^,being a narration rather than a \^itten tale, 

are the use of repetition' for emphasis .and the practice 

• • \ \ ^ : - 

of bt^itching' back and forth from legendary time's to 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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modern tXmes to point out continuity with the past ? 
and the Lessons of. the past. You and your students 
will probably get the most, out of- tshe^story if it 
is read aloud.' Ybu might want to do *this in install 
raents, since it is a fairly long ^narrative . 

The dog salmon legend'^ is a px)pular s.tory of 
which' sever^al versions have been publisher! (sea, for 
instance, Christie ^Harris ' Once More Upon a Totem ) . 
The hero ^s sometimes called "Moldy End" in English' 
versions, 'referring to :the' bey's aversion to the 
piece of moldy salmon his mother gave him to eat. 

After you've read t^ie' story, you' might discuss' 
some of the following topic^:- - . ^ 

I. Why did. Mr ^ Johnson start the story with, a 
description-of differiint .kinds of salmon? 



2. Why 'do you'' think Aato^^taatseen x^as captured 
,by the salmon people? Discuss the motivations and 
feelings' of the salmon people throughout the story. 
For instance ,^ although Aakiv^taatseen insulted them, 
they were, still concerned about his well-being, and 
took him to be entertained by the strange, and happy 



creatur^es at the mouth of a river'. 'What were . 
chii^dren' supposed to learn from that ^episode? 



3, What do you think thie village .of-the salmon^ 
people looked like: To Aakwtaatseen? . JIow woul*d*J.-t 
havQ ^appeared to Aakv/taatseen' k famil^y?' Draw. ^ ' 
pictures. ' * . . ' * ' a 



4, When Aakwtaatseen ^nd the salmon people ^ ^ 
Vent to the pofel^tch given by the'^ herring people, 
Aakwtaatseen V7as^^%6ld, . 

"The people are people whbm. you knp^, Yoii 
/are well acq.uaint^ed. with them, but you have 
-never thought of them as jpdople. You thought 



of them as creatures o'f. the sea'/" 



What do you think the salmon people were trying 
to teach ^Aakwtaatseen? What^do you think Mr. Johnson' 
is, .trying tq teach to children, when he "^tells this PP^"^ • 
tion of the story? How do you think Aakwtaatseen* s behavior 
toward herring wa^s altered by his experience? ^ . ... 



5.^ ,Have ^students rewrite the story, telHng 
it\this time frofh the salmon people 's' point of 
view. The herring people's point of view. . 



6. What do you think the story taught .Tlingits 
about salmon and about how to treat them?* ^ 



7. . The following comments j^ere made to Frederica 
deLaguna by a Tlingit xti^n from Yakjjtat: ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ The old Indians never, just shot animals ^{ 

V for no purpose. They just shot, what they 
needed, and every animal '£hey .killed, they 
talked. Uq. it* and is^wplained why they had to . ^ 
kill it. They* shdtvred the ^anijnals respect. 

, -After bhey kill it — bear^ goat, any animal-' 
they bribg- the -head iij by -thp^ fire to- warm 
it. ^They hang th^ skin up orf^. •th''e wall /and 
^ talk to it*, .explaining \viiy they have to 

, kill it. M^- father always, faced the head "^^ 
* of ithe dead animal toward the mountain. . p 

still do it' when I can. ' \JJhen you fini*sh ] \ 
with the, nead,^'cover it up with boughs .V . ! 

■^We-<donJLt_|dJJ, anv kind animal for. nothing ' 
ninle*ss we^heecT^i^T^^ — -^^.l_]> 
* * "In, the old^ days',^\w}ien we kijl anytliing,. 
eyer^. a dit'tlb^ trou^f^ we pray^.to it. t^e ^ex- 
piain why we kill it. We sing a song \to it/ 
' 'There- is a song to .'the bro^^m and .the black 
bea^'-'^^sartie one,-- /and a song to the mountain • 
go-at--tha.t ' s a different song, and- a song 
to things in the water- -that * s different, 
too.^'VJhen V7e,kill an animal,, we make a 
.good fir'e*. • Cut the head off and set it by 



• the. fire before* go to sleep. 'Make a' 
song that night explaining) . why we .kill 
■ it/' .(deLaguna 1972^^:824). 

. . , ^ ' \ : ' ' * . * 

^ -Read the quotation to the- class, then discuss 

theman's attitude about' kiLlJLng. aniinals , -'Many- \ 
\ ' ' ' * , . \ ' \ 

Americans ^conslder hunting good' sport*; some people ,^ 

hunt 'merely 'to obtain a good ^ack of antlers. :or a* 

'good bear rug; Hpw does this motivation differ from 

the traditional Tlingit reasdhs f^r hunt fng 'animal^s? • 

How would the Tlinjgit man who made the. comments feeT 

about this sort_ oJc trophy hunting? How. do your stu.- - 

^ dents feiiel about it? ' * <^ ' 



8. After Aakwtaatseen'^s .experiences v/ith the 
^ ^ ' ^ / 

salmon, his descendents book the dog salmon as. one of 
theii: crests, a symbol which represented the clan. 
They decorated^ tool^, clothed, houses, and totem poles 
with .that cres.t.- Have thfe stucents ever had an ex-, 
perience with an .aniinar 'which might, if they had been 

old-time Tlingits, have giVen their clan a new crest?' 

" f * 

It . neegit^' t have been a magical experience-r-sometimes^ 
a 'natural encounter with an animal resulted in that, 
animal beifig taken as a clan ? crest. Have the students 



'talk; write, drax-r, or act -out their experience. 
l*hen have them decorate objects or drav/ pictures of 
that clan crest » perhaps, to be used as a personal 
tracwiiiark throughout the unit. Display the indivi- 
dual "crests". >• ^ ' . 

9, On page 16 of Kilc sadi Bo g Salmon Legend , 
Mr. Johnson states, " , * • ' ^ ' 

"And it was told that he became one of the 
'Strongest ix-t' of the Kiksadl people. " 

"Ixt" is a Tlingit word for which " there is no. . 
exact English translation, and so- the Tlingit word 
was .left in. In Part III of this manual, we' h^ave used 
the v7ord '^'shaman"" in referring to the Tlingit ixt'. 

A shaman, a's v;e have used the tern, was a. person blessed 

\ ' I ^ ^ 

with the gift of telepathy, on*e who coulci communicate 

/ 

with the spirits as Well as other jJeopJ.e with like . 

... ' ' ' - / " ' ' • ' 1 ' 

abilities. A shaman xv-as thus a seer And' a healer, 

not a "x^7itch doctor". Explain the meaning of the* term 

"ixt" to^ your students. * / 

/» 
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Suggestions 'to follow up on: The .Tllnglt Way; 
How to Majke a 'Canoe booklet: 

^^^=84 : . , . . 

Canoes were as important to Tlingits as^boats,, 
car^s / snowmobiles , ,or airplanes are to many present- 
day Alaskans.- The bo6kiet describes the traditional 
way of making a canoe. Yo^^ might follow it up with 
seme of the following aculv * ties : 

1. 'Make miniature canoes in your classroom, 
using soap, balsawopd-, clay, .or any other material - 
which is avilable. Perfonn some of ^tlie steps men- 
tioned in the booklet: For instance, drill holes 
in the sides of the 'canoe, and plug them with plugs 
of another material before hollowing the rarioe gut. 
Have. students decorate their' canoes with a crest 
symbol, perhaps the one they have chosen as their 
-own personal "crest" (ser^ above), or representing 
some animal which lives in Lingit Aanee, 



2. Visit a museum and look at Tlingit style 
.'canoes and the tools that' were^used to make them.' 
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Jflhen you return to" class, discuss the differences, 
between the Tlingit canoe and the boats the students 
have had experiences* with. 



3. Using the stone boiling- method described in 
•the booklet^ boil some water. Cook soup or Labrador 
(Hudson's Bay) tea which ^our class ha's collected on 
• ^ a field trip In this inanner and treat the wholfe* class, 



4. Out of butcher paper or newsjj'rint ,^ draw and 



/ 



cut out a life-size model of a Tlingit^' canoe (x^hich 
might be any^ length between 6' and 50" long), ori^ 
large enough for all students to fir into. -Have* stti- 
denes decide on a crest for* your-class and draw the 
crest symbol on the front of t>he canoe. Put the draw- 
ing on one wall, or prop it up in front of one wall 
so the students can get "into" the canoe (by standing 
behind the drawing). Students paddle and sing in "time 
to the paddling (any rhythmic song might be used) . 
Use the canoe as a prop for skits, acting out stories, 
etc. 
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Suggestions to follow-up on children's booklet, ^ 
The T-lingit Way: How to Treat Salmon : 

1/ Make a list of the rules Tlingit people 
.observed when they were catching and preparing salmon. 
Write the rules on the board (or hecQ^e a student rer 
corder do so) as students call out rules. Then ^make 
another list"' of rules the students observe chemselves 
V7hen they fish. Examples might^be: you 'should ^fish 
only in season; you. should not snag a salmon after 
it has already "ttirned"; you should clean a salmon 
as- soon as it is killed. And so forth. Compare the 
two lists. ' ^ - 

\ 

c 

2. Have cnildren act out the different ways of' 
fishing for f^almon; for instance, call out "Harpoon!" 
and have students pantomime t:he". appropriate actions. 
Or, have one t,eam of students act out a specific way 
.of fishing while the other team guesses the technique 
being used! Do the same with cleaning and smoking the 
salmon, , observing all the proper rules while doing so. 

7 

* • 

/ 
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3. Have the students write a song for the' • 

woman- to sing as she is preparing the ^'salmon. Make* 

up tunes for Kbth men's and women's spng, and sing 
them. , . * 

A. Have the children make miniature fishing 
implements: a fish weir, dipnet, harpoon,, smoke 
l?ouse, fish/trap. Have each" chiW or group of children 
explain how his or her implement v7orks. Use wood, 
cardboard, clay. — anything that is ax^ailable. 



5. T^Ke' students to a museum to see traditional 
Tlingif implements , or have them biting in old-style 
Tlingit implements from home if they have them for a . 
comparative exhibit. Or, have them bring in modern-day 
fish catching and preparing pLmplements (for instance, 
fish lures, modern gaff hook, etc.) Compare modern 
tools with old style Tlingit tools. 



/ 



6. Have students prepare a "How To" booklet 

o 

to tell hov7^they fish and prepare the fish.^ ' ' 



0 



•7. Set up a small smokehous-e outside rf the 
school and have the' class smoke some salmon. Per- 
form the Tlingit customs as you do so, such as proper 
positioning of- the salmon,, etc. ^ ' 



\. ' 8. Help stud=ents V7rite "language experience" 
stories about: a Tlingit . family in fish camp: 'how 
•does the father feel about catching lots of fish? 
\lhat 'does the mpther think about as she cleans tke 
fish? \^hat are the children doing? Etc. 



9. Have students write a story about^'v;hat might 
happen to a Tlingit i^amily if it did not .follow the- 
custdms the people believed in. . How might the family 
feel- when they realized *that they had made a mistake in 
catching or preparing the . fish? How do your students 
feel when they have done something wrong, or something 
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that might cause pain to another person ox 
being? 



lO! Disrcuss with students where their food 

comes from (e.g, - ^stbre^, .through fishing, from 

K^latives, etc.). Hox.; is this different jfrom or ' 

similar to the traditiona], Tlingit v/ay of obtain- 

ing food? Have students illustrate, differences by 
* > . " ' « 

drawing (cartoons could be' made of the steps in- 
volved in each of the tx^o cultures), acting or writin 
activities. . * - 



11. Berry patches were* owned by different 
clans just as the salmon streams V7ere owned. Women 
sometimes took a break from the salmpn fishing • 
activities to traveP to their herry patches and 
collect berries. They dried them, "itiashed theia into 
cakes, or preserved them in seal or fish oil*' for.^the 
"'winter. Take your class on a berryrpick^ng trip. 
\^en you return, pr(Spare the berries according to a 
Tlingit receipe, as follows-: 
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Usq, strawberries, blueberries-, cranberries., 
currants, nagoon* berr ieS , or salmouberries-; 

1. Smash the berries in a broad basket 
us^ing a wooden- pestle. 

2. Prepare .a square o'^f spruce bark by lin- 
ing it with skunk cabbage leaves. Dump the 
mash onto the leaves. ,Lay fern fronds. on 
'"top of the berries. Cover with another layer 

of skunk cabbage, then bark. 

3. ..Cook this over a very slow -fire for two"' 
days, putting' the fife out , overnight . 

4/ IJhen the paste has boiled '-'dry , mash it 
again, rembve all the stems, and piit it' in ' 
drays line^d with skunk cabbage tb dry.' 

5. .To" eat, saak the dried cake in warm' 
water 'or beat the berries.* to a froth with* 
eulachon" (fish) oi^. and snow. e 

Or, mash the berries v;ith. dried salmon eggs.' 
(Recipe from deLaguna 197 2:408-409.); _ 

Feel free to substitute as supplies or time 
'allows; or eat tl]e berries raw! 



Tlingit Cookery 



^"Soapalally" 

'by Augiist KleinzahLer 

The vegetable foods of the northern Tlingit 
and'^Haida consisted of berries, f iruit-s , green 
shoots, roots and innerbark of the. hemlock and * 
spruce. ' 
• 

. * Mash dried berries^ until pulp. 

PiOurid into reptahgular 
^ wood frames ^. * ' ' 

. lined with skunk* cabbage leaves 

and let dry into cakes . 

Befoi;e eating ^ • 

break into s.t.ream water- ' . ^ 
■ and soak.' - , • \ . 

Last, wKip ' • 

into a foamy liquid* 
/ " the consistency of -thick soup, 

Soapalally! ^ 

a 4^0 thy delicacy. 

No feast is complete x^ithout it; - ^ 

the perfect potlatch dessert. 

Eat v^th the firm and ornamental.* 

soapberry spoon-! ■ 



12. Fall was also the- .-time to collect .Labrador 
(Hudson's Bay) tea, a plant\which was drunk for en- 
jojmient as well as for medicinal purposes.. Take the 
class on a field trip tc^collecC the tea. ( Wild . 
Edible and Poisonous Plants' of Alaska .' a booklet put 
out by the University of Aldska .Cooperative Extension 
Service describes' Labrador tea on pa^e 17. Ask local 
residents to tell you where the good tea patches are- 
Let the pungent leaves dry thoroughly/ then boil the 
crushe'd up leaves in wat.er. Use the stone boiling 
method if possible. Strain the liquid and drink it. 
A warning: Labrador tea is a mild laxative so* don't 
drink too much. 



13. Wild rice (chocolate or Kamchatka lily) can 
also he ^collected and eaten 'In the^fall. See page 60 
of Wild, Edible, and Poisonous Plants of Alaska . 
Research- your area for other foods which can be 
collected antl prepared by your class.' 



PART 111: LIFE IN A TLINGIT WINTER HOUSE • 

OBJECTIVES: ' ^ 

To introduce the permanent winter settle- 
ments of the Tlingits. • 

To emphasize' the importance of the local' 
clan and' hduse group in the lives of the 
p'eople. ^ . > 

" To elaborate on tiiose elements of 'Tlingit 
culture introduced- in the last unit r 
specifically, sociaL^life ,and social 
structure, folk stories , Tlingit world 
view. • * • 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: 

Students should be able to reproduce the 
setting of a community house, either In 
drawing, model, or diagram- 



Students should examine both the houses of 
'the Tlingits and*^ their oim houses in rela- 
tion to the environmental possibilities 
and necessities, as' discussed in Part. I. 

Students should knpx7 at least one Tlijigit 
clan story, and should have written, drawn. 
or cartooned a story depicting an experience 
of •their own which might haye resulted, had 
they been traditional Tlingits, in taking 
a new clan crest. 



.Students should demonstrate an understanding 
\>£ home df the -^sbcial^interactions which mig' 



ht 



result from living in a large house with many 
different people. 

\ . • ' 

MATERIALSv PROVIDED AS PART OF THE UNIT: 



\ 

\ 



Booklet: In a Tlingit- winter House 

"\ ^ ' " * 

Booklet K 'h^7o Clan Stories - 

, Booklet; ^he Tlingit Uncle and his Nephews 
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Bookle.fe: Three Brcythers 



• Booklet: How Raven Stol.G the Light (Produced 
at the Alaska ^State Museum,) T"^ ^ ' 

Booklet : How Raven Became Black a|icL-^ave -Water 
to the Wqfld (Produced,- at the Ala^^ka St:ate 
Museum) " 

Booklet: Raven and the Old W6hian..of the Tides • 
(Produced ,at the Alaska State Museum) ^ ^ . 

Booklet : " Halibut Fishing (Produceti--at the 
Alaska State Museum) ■ ^ / . - - ^ . . 

RESOURCE LIST OF RELATED MATERIALS :/ ^ ' ■ ' * — 

Boblfe^ . - • » 

Barbeau, "^Marius , Totem -Poles / . 

Blackerby, A. W. and Lirin A. Forrest, Tale 
of an Alaska I%1iale, (A Clah- Story) - ^ - ' 



Brindze, Ruth, The Story of ^the Totem Pole 

Davis, Henry and Claribel, Keet - Kake 'Vets ion 
and K^et, Teaching Unit . The illustrated ~ 
booklet and its accompanying teacher Vs^anual 
-tell the^story of trie origj.n o|f killen-^hales . 
and 'can be obtfained. by writing ;to Henry and : 
Clarib^l^avis, Box 479 , Sitka ^99835 . 

Desmond, II ice Curtis, The Talking t^e \ 



Emmons,- G. T. , The T^ale House of the Chilkat, 
Anthi'opoigical Papers of the Museum of Natur:al 
History, XIX, l-33.1916v ^ ' ' 

Garfield,/ Viola E. , Meet the totem . - , 

Gax-field, . Viola E. and Forrest, Linn A^ , The 
Wolf ^nd the Raven: Totem Poles of Southeastern 
Alaska ^ ^ ' ^ - ^ 

* • ' ' ,. . 

Holm, Bill, Northwest Coast Indian Art: An 
Analysis of Form | 
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Invferarity, Robert B,. , Art of the. Northwest ' 
Coast -Indians 

~ -■ . • ' - \ 

Keithahu, Ed^arU.L., Monumen t s > Jsi^. Ce dar / . • 

Martin;- Fran,' Nine Tales of Raven 

•Paul, ""Frances, ' Spruoe Root Basketry of the - ^ ' 
Uaskan Tl,i,ngit . . • 

1 *^SleatorV William; The Angry > Moon > .(A Tlingit 

• ^ legend.) . . * • 

Stew&i;t, Hilairy, Artifacts of the Northwegt 
Coast Indians / 

— - ♦ ' 

Swanton, John R. , Tlingit Myths and.Jexts 
FILMS: ' ■ - • . • . . 

In the LavidL of the War Canoes: •.Kwaklutl Indian 

• " Lffe oh the 'Northwest Coast .( by Edward S. Curtis , 

1914) ■. University of Washington, Department of 
Audio-Visual Services ,. 110 Lewi^ HaH", Seattle. 
98195,*. : •• 

The Kwakiutl of British Columbia; A Docuinentary 
Filiji by Franz Boas ; University of Washington, 
Department' of Audio- Visual Services. 

The Loon's Necklace.' Available from PERCY, ASOSS. 

Northwest Coast In.dians ;• A Search for the Past ; 
^ University of Washington, Department of Audio- ' " 
VisUal Services'.' ' ■ 

Northwest Indian Art: Available from PERCY, ASOSS. 

Totem Pole; #6054, University of Calif prnia Exten- 
;;5ion Media Center, Berkeley, California, 94720 

W ooden Box: .Made By Steaming and Bending; Extension 
Media Ceiiter ; Berkeley^ California, 94720 , 
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MULTIMEDIA MATERIALS : 



Bentwood Box learning kit from tHfe^ Alaska 
Multimedia Education Projgi'am, "Alaska State 
Mus^eum, Pouch FM; Juneau 99B01 



» 6 



Household Duties of .Tlingit Women learning' 
' "kit from the Alaska State Museum 
♦ *. ' • ^ 

Puppet, Show learning kit from J;he Alaska 



-StetA Museum 



Tlingit \Stpries leai-ning kit from ^the Alaska 
State Museum 

V ■ . ' • 

Totem Pole learning kit , from the Alaska 
State Muse^um^ 



r 
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, PART III: IN A TLINGIT WINTER HOUSE 
• Background ^Inf ormatioR ' 

i _ » . 

Late each. fall, with the end of the salmon • 
runs', Tlingit families returned one' by dne^from 
their fisn ps to the permanent winter village. 
Life in the winter meant a slowing do\>m of sub- 
^sistence activ^jy after the frenzied- summer fishing 
and gathering activities. Th-ere were daily chores 
' to be performed, and ' hunting 'and trapping ^f or 

immediate consumption, but the major portion of the 
time was taken up by manufacturing activities: 
weaving baskets and blankets, carving tools and 
ceremonial items, making canoes and preparing 
boards for a npw community house to be put up the 
following summer. In addition, during mid-winter 
* (Novem.ber to February) , important sources 'of 
pleasure and. excitement were games, stories and' 
potlatches, (Oberg 1973: Chapter IV). 

Each winter village consisted of several 
large houses, and each house was o\^med and lived 
in by a single extended family, or clan. The 
housel. Id head wag usually an elderly, respected, 
and wealthy man, and other members of the household' 
included his male relativor, their wives and young 



ERIC 
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children. , Since- clan relationsh: o was determined 
through th a ^mother, the men related to the house- 
hold head were not his sons, but* rather his nephews 
and younger brothers . ^ Any slaves owned by the 
family lived in the house as well. 

In some villages, certain clans were too 
large for all members to fit in a single house. ' 

In those cases, the clans were represented by 

/ 

more /than one house in the village. Each house 
main)tained its own definite and immutable identity, 
however; it had a name and crests all its own, and 
membership in the house group was hereditary just 
as was membership in the clan as a. whole. 

Life in the large Tlingit communi' , houses was 
perhaps a bit different from your and your students' 
family experiences. For one thing, an individual 
was seldom lonely; in fact, there may have been a 
decided lack of what many modern Americans feel is 
^ necessity, privacy. In addition, a child had many 
I'more^ role models than his o\TCi parents or gaardians : 
•grandparents, aunts, uncles, and otihej adults were 

constantly available to guide and help the child. ^ 

< 

Ahd in case of the death of a parent, there were 
many more adults who could readily assume that role. 

\- 

\ 

\ 

; ; -4 



A single house might be the- home, of up to 50. or 
|i60 people. Membership in the household was the 
'most crucial identifying characteristic of an in- 
dividual and Tlingits had great pride in their clan 
and house group. Still, ia such a large group, it * 
was inevitable that there would be ^personality 
conflicts now and then. In Tlingit culture there 
were certain patterned ways of dealing with such 
problems. For instance, although many families 
shared the same house ^ each had its own small 
sleeping compartment where its pi^ivate property was 
stored. Each woman cooked meals for her OJt^m family, 
though in company of other women over the central 
fire pit. Meals were individual affairs, not the 
family gatherings that are the Western ideal: when 
a person was hungry, he or she ate; ther-^ was 
always a box of soup or some dirded salmon around. 
These practices allowed individuals to livi^ in' the 

\ 

same building while avoiding many potentially un.- 
pleasant . encounters . ' ' 

In addition, certain relationships whic'h^were 
almost certain to be the cause of friction were* ^ 
circumscribed by customary behaviors. A sbn-in-rlaw 
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never spoke directly to his mother-in-law, 
but always -through an intermediary. An adult 
sister never spoke directly to her adult brother, 
the uncle and disciplinarian for her children. 
Interference between mother arid mentor was 
therefore eliminated. (deLaguqa 1972 : 492; 433. ) 

In spite of. these formalized relationships, . . 

jealousies and dislikes were sometimes expressed, 

- 

^though not always overtly. Rather, they might take 
the form of witchcraft. It was genera^lly believed 
that witches were touchy, jealous, and begrudging 
indivi als who practiced their craft only on 
members of their own families . The motivation 
was often jealousy of. wealth or position; thus a 
younger and less important brother of the house 
head-man might make* his older brother ill. 

A bewitched person required the aid of a 
shaman who was of a different clan from himself. 
The shaman was believed to be the only person* who 
could correctly and definitely identify the witch. 
His job was thus to identify the Witch, then make 
him confess, and finally force him to undo the spell 
which was making his relative ill. " ' 

A distinction was -made between witches and 
shamans (sometimes called "medicine m&n" or "witch 
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doctors*' in dHe literature) . '"Shaman.s were 
' sometimes fear-ed individuals, but their task 
was to cure p^^ople, not to make them ill. 

^ The complement of th^ local clan group, 
.which was represented in a single village by r 
one or more clan houses, was the larger clan 
group which cut across village boundaries. 
Thus, there V7ere Kaagx^7aantaan households in 
*Klakvan, Sitka, ,Yakutat, and Hoonah. (Krause 
1956:78,80). This extensjLon of the clan group 
beyond one's local community was important ip" - 
that it'allo\;ed a hunter or fisherman to travel 
throughout the area, always certain that he had 
a place to stay in a neighboring village. It' 
also allov/ed for the ext,ension of ceremonial and 
trade activities beyond the village, and broad-- 
ened the range of possible marriage partners to 
villages outside one's o\m. 

The Village, on the othei; hand, was merely 
a geographical loclition in which several unrelated 
clans chose to live. It' was hot a political unit; 
•there was .no vill/ige "chief" Who had autho'ri''y over 
all clans; instead, each clan had its cm recognized 
leader. There was an important advantage for a 



-Tlingit clan, in living next , to another unrelated 
clan: potential marriage .partners were readily 
available. A person could not marry within his . 
or her clan, so it^ was necessary to establish 
a social relationship with another clan. Further, 
Tiingit society was divided into two marriage 
groups ^called moieties) , and eac^' of the clans 



belonged to one or the other of these marriage 
groups. Kaagwaantaans , for instance, b.elong to 
the Wolf /Eagle moiety, vzhile Kiksadis belong to i 
the Raven moiety. Members of these tvjo clans 
could therefore marry each other. Thus, it vjas / 
not enough to have unrelated . clans living in the 
same- village; in addition, at least one of the/ 
clans had to belong to the moiety opposite to -that 
of the other clans. 

In the con-text of this interweaving social 
network of clan and village, the local clan group 
was the basic economic and socjLal unit of Tlingit 
society. It'' was -the local clan which hosted large / 
memorial feasts called pot latches. Similarly, wars 
feuds were undertaken by and directed against single 
, local. clans or households, not against whole village 
or extended elans . -CKmership .of resource areas . 
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(salmon streams and-berry patches) by local ' , » 
clans* has already been discussed (see Part II) 
Formal TJLinglt /kins hip structure i^as very 

.complex, and it would serve- little purpose to 
try to explain it in depth to your- students . 

'Older students might be interested in construe^ ^ 

ting ^anthropological kinship charts or family 

<^ 

trees of their ovm families, and determining which 

(J 

of their present relatives would' be considered 
clanmates in Tlingit kinship terms/ If you wish 
to pursue this line, see Appendix- A. 

Youn'ger students, on the other hand, need 
only become aware that a large, extended family 
lived .together under a single roof. The fact 
that the family members .\vere related through the 
mother, and that all children are t^'herefore of a 
clan different from that of their father, is also 
important- Most childreli from Southeastern 
Alaska wilr'also be aware of the t\<fo moieties, 
Raven and Eagle/Wolf. 
- . Finarlly, one important aspect of Tlingit 
kinship can be dealt with i.n some depth: the importance 
of the maternal uncle in the lives of his sister's 
children. Since the clan name was passed on through *1 



the mother, chjldren were of the same clan as. 

* \ 

their mother* Their mother\''s brother was^ also 

* \ 

of the same clan, ,and was responsible for teach- 
ing his nephews all clan lore, as well^as' dis- 
ciplining them* -The nephews \in. turn inherited " 
rights and property from their uncle rather than 
their father, ' The father, being of a different 
clan from his children', could not, of course,^ be 

responsible .for t^eir education^ - 

... ' . ' ^ \ 




Suggestions for Che use of: In a Tlingit Winter House 
booklet: ■ \ _ " ■ 

1. Read In a Tlingit Winter House aloud to 
your students, as they listen V7ith 'closed eyes. 
Then have each student drax^7 his or her impression 
of the house. . ' ' 

• . • ' * 

2. As you read In a Tllnglt Winter House 
aloud, have' the students act it out: from paddling 
up to the beach in the beginning, to becoming 
scared and lonely at the end. 

3. Talk about the^Tlingit communi*:y house 

as described in In a Tlin^it .VUnter House. Discuss 
how the cominunity house is like your, students ' 
homes. How is it diffe'rent? ^IThy was the house made 
of ^ky6od?'''''l^niat advantages might have resulted from 
placing the village .on the beach of a calm cove? 

Talk about some of the things that x<7ere seen 
in the Tlingit house. For example, why was the 
smoke hole partly covered by a bo/ird,? Wiat were the 



rolled up deer and bear skins for? What was * 
the notched log, which was leanilig against one 
.^side of the house, used' for? What does the suit 
of armor in one of the wooden boxes tell yoii about 
tKe" inhabitants ^o'f jthe village? Who probably 

i 

live'^ in the separate room at the back of the . 
house.? ' n . * - 



4. Refer tp the Map of Lingit Aanee (Part II>. 



Have students place the village on a likely spot. . 
Criteria to consider "for placing the village might 
be: is it de'fendable from raiding parties? Does 
it have ready access to the various resources in 
the area? Is it.^a good place to beach canoes? 
Cari\food be obtained easily even during roujgh 
-storms or foggy weather? Have the class .determine 

a ... 

Other criteria, ' ' * \ 

You might plot transportation routes between: 
the village and the fishing, berrying, • and hunting 
areas which have been designated during the previous 
unity's activities. ^ 
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5. Compare the materials used in a Tlingit 

community house (wood, furs , .stones , etc.) with 

those which your student^ find in their own houses. 

Determine where the materials in each category came 

from and how they relate to the environment of ' 

Lingit Aanee (refer back to Part I) . I Discuss. 

reasons for thd greater variety of materials avail- 
/ > • 

.e.to yo.ur students today than were obtainable 
by pre-contact Tlingits. . ^ ' ^ 



5 6. Have studeats write about their ovm hom^s: 
what they like about them, what they dislike about 
them; how many people live in the house, etc. Or, 
•have students, describe in writing or drawing their ^ 
•own houses, as if to a stranger who had never before 
seen a house like theirs. 



7.* Explore the inside of a Tlingit house in one 
of tfte following ways: (See Appendix B for detailed 
Information.) ' ^' . 

a-. Build a model community house in-yobr class- 
room out of wood, cardboard, _v;hatever is available,^ 
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If possible^ visit the local museum to see some 
of the objects which might be included as part ^ 
oi the house (for instance,, the bentwood' boxes 
and bpruce root basketg, Chilkat blankets, .-^^ 
» carvings, totem poles). Ask the museum curator _ 
to talk about how these things were made and ^ 
used; Then;, if you like, make miniaturesNof 

i - ' ' ^ 

these objects to be placed In your model community 
hoiXse. ' - ' . ' • 

b. To give an iydea of the living space which 
pre-contact flingits- were- accustomed to, go out- 



side 
This 



and pleasure off a' rectangle about, 40' by 50'. 
is the approximate size a pre- contact Tlingit 



winter house for about 30 people;^. Measure off. and mark 
an ariea for the platform, for the fire, pit, for the 

screen at the-^back of t2iie house, etc- M^rk off Living 

• ' , ' ■ ' _ / 

areasi for separate families / 

•c. Turn your classroom int;o«a community house, 
using masking tape, rope blankets , stones, what- 
ever you like tp;^mulat[e the hpu^e. Mark off-the * 
different areas of the house and pan^mime some 
of the activities that would have taken place in them. 

ds"' Have students 3raw a large diagram or mur^l 

• ' ■ ■' ■ ,■ 

• of the community house, and- name members of the clan 

to* inhabit appropriate sections .pf the house. 



( h. Usin^'a- felt board and cut-puts, graphically 
explore the differences between a Tliijigit household 
and that of your students.. For instance, place. 40 

V 

or 50 peopler^in a T ling it/ community house*; beside 
the- Tlingit hpusetiold', using the same^ technique, • 

J. 

place people in a typical household representative of 
your. city or town. Speculate with the .cla'ss on how 
life might be^^dif f erent if they -lived in a hous a 
V7ith ,50. or Jo people, father than their own ^house. 



9. Have 'students write about returning to - 
the winter village, from fish camp. Hov7 does it 
•feel to return home? VJhat might a Tlingit child 
notice first when he or she arrived back at the. * 
village? How woulci .he or §he get;;reacqainted with 
'friends not seen all summer? 



Suggestrons fpr use of: Two Clan Stories Booklet 




^ 1.^ NQig^ s^rie^s 'illustrate some, of ,the^ ways 

^ in which clari/^crestB could be, and were obtained. 

Although the two ii5rt?I2J|J}ts are different, there are 
' certain similaritii^ . whj/ch can be found in all*cres't 
stories .< For inst:ance, "i^^^as not the .humans 'who< 
chose the crest, but- the tcrest Vhich' chgse them. 
Human beings had to earn/the crest in some w^y either 
through hardship , or an. act of kindness, or a ^deed 
of courage. Human beings v/ere, in* t;he times when 
clan crests were ea^^d", in much closer contact with 
the animal wbrl^^d^^^^n^^^^ are. today , and some of 
this\ closenc^ss is niairj^^^ied through -the retelling 
of the 'Stories and tVro^singing of the songs that 
accompany them. 




' In the Golden Eagle ,stpry of Itrij^Drum House 
TeikWeidee, .A Gplden Eagle screej^'^C^ nfentioiied. This 
refers to the painted and carved sc^^^^^TTiPcated at .the « 
back of the cl^n house, behind 'whicK the^ c\an treasures 
were stored anc^ the head of the' jhouselt^tTsl^ept , 
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The Thunderbird story of t:he Shangukeidee 
also mentions a screen, in this case representing 
the Thunderbird ' s mountain , house. This refers to 
the same type of painted and carved scraen at the^ 
back of ^'he clan house. 

Each of the stories mentiofts a song which was 
composed connhemorating the- event. The songs were 

\ 

sung at potlatches and other clan events, and were' 
an integral part of the stories. 



TEIS^^nSIDEE STORY: 

Discuss the Golden Eagle song: who is supposed 
to be singing the song? What is the relationship 
between t^ie song and ae story that goes with it? 

The man in the Eagle . story did not- think anything 
was strange when he heard the eagle singing in Tlingit. 
How do you explain Lliat? ' « 

What did yhe man's encounter with- trhe eag^e teach 
him about Creating animals? How doer this compare with 
attitudes about animals discussed in Part II? 

Locate the site of this story on a map of the . 
YaVutat area. 
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SHANGUKEIDEE STORY: - 

' Why did. the people decx 'e to leave the little 
boy at the head of - the river? How^d^iil they feel 
about leaving him? What do you thi/nk his mother 
felt? Why did she not go baclc albne for him? 

Have students draw pictures /of what they think 

/ 

the Tiiunderbird looked like. How could he change 
back and forth beti>7een T'^underbird and man? 

'Do you/ think the Thunderbird was a kind' bird? * 
Why or why -not? 

Discuss Gosna'w's song. Whom does the line, 



"They have 
Loeat 
Yakut at area. 



got no pity for me" refer to? 



e the site of this story on a map of the 



2. Tar|c about how the difrerent groups described 

\ 

in the storie\s obtained their clan crests (refer back 
to the Dog Salmon crest story as wall, Part IT). Have 
students draw *\comic strips" illustrating oae of the 
stories. 



\ 
\ 

3. Have students v/rlte and illus-trate a story 

\ 

of 'an experience wiiich they or a member of their family 
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has had with an animal; an expei'ience which might,- 
had they been old-time Tlingit:?, have resulted in 
their assuming the animal as a clan crest. (See 
Part II.) Have them write a song about the ex- 
perience - perhaps expressing their feelings about 
** * > 

the event, rather than the* event itself, (like the 
Golden Eagle song in the booklet) . 

A. Paint a mural to fill one entire wall of 
your^ classroom, depicting a Tlingit v/intei village. 
Name each of the houses in the village "with a clan 
and a house name, either using crest r "'.mes from the 
students* stories (#2 above) or using the clan crest 
names mentioned in the T\-70 Clan Stori es booklet. ' 
Havre stude^nts decorate the outsid<^s of ^ each of the 
houses x^7ith its respective crest symbol. 

• 

5. Discuss: Whom .do you cbnsidef *a 'relative? 
You 'might have students list their relatives and the 
relationships of these people to them. Have them 
make up family trees, and determine which of their 
current family membe^^s would and, would not be con- 
sidered family according to Tlingit kinship (sec 



Appendix A for more specific inf ormation--. ) 

^6. Have students write histories of -their 
own families, with help from parents if possible.* 
Bind all the .histories .together into a class 
.history book. Include photographs or drawings of the 
family piembers and their tel'at ion ship .with th<^ 
author /'s tudent . 

7. Talk about the parallels between last names 
and. clan names. What , were -the origins of your student 
last names? \^at is the American custom of pa:?sing 
on surnames? The Norwegian? Others? How are these 
customs different from Che Tlingit practice of pass- 
ing on clan membership? Have the students figure 
out what their last'nime:3 would bc=^. if their names, 
like traditional Tiingit clan naijies , were passed on 
through the mother's line. (Children may need to 
ask parents for this information. Encourage them to 
go back as far as they can.) 

Have students look up thoir names in the dic- 
,tionary to learn of their original meanings and 
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derivations. Or have students ask their parents 
Who- the original bearer of the family name was and 
whether the. name lias a meaning. .This inform.ation * 
might be incorporated into the Class History booklet 
(#5 above)*. 



.8-. Clan crests' may be referred to as "friends'* 
in English (deLaguna 1972: 824). Discuss what a 
Tiing'n.t^s feelings toward his- **fri.ends" might be. 
Do your students know animals they consider **friend|^ 
What obli^gations do students think a Xl'ngic would * 
have toward his prest animals? 



9. If you l.ive'in Southeastern- Alaska , have 
students find" out v;hat clars are represented in your 
toi^m; your classroom. Find out the names of tradi- 
tional Tlingit houses, and who lived in^ their Learn 
some ores t\ stories of these clans, if some of the 
local e''ders are willing to come to your classroom. an( 
tell them. IThen your visitor has left, have students, 
draw or write about the stories thoy have heard. 
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••10, Talk about some of the objects that 
clan crests' appeared on, based on your Tnuseum 
visits or art books: canoes (see Part II), totem 
poles, house fronts, ceremonial hats and rattles, 
dishes, Chilkat blankets.* ' * 
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Suggestions for use of: The Tlingit. UrgIc and 
his Nephews story: 

' . 1. Read The Tlingit Uncle and his Nephews to 
the class, or have students read, it aloud. Talk about 
•»the uncle-nephew relationship'. Then discuss:. 

\^at were the uncle's feelings tovjard his nepheWs? 

VJhat were the boys '•^^fe.elings tov7ard their uncle?^ ' " 

l^y"" didn't anyone interfere V7hen the uncle 
harmed his nephews? 

Why did the uncle become so angry ^when he saw, 
that some of his nephews were shirking their training? 

Do your parents or te.ach3rs get angry when you 
don't do something you should? "How do they react? 
How do you react when you're found out? 

2. The story describes a family in which the* uncle 
was .strict and a bit criiel. Talk about, or write about . 
other ways of teaching and enforcing discipline, without 
force. Have students v;rite a story about a less strict 
unrle and how he treated his nephews. Would a less 
, strict uncle have been as successful in training his 
nephews as this, ore was? ^ 



' 3* Discuss: ' ' 

m • 

Why did the Tlingits* put so much emphasis nn 
strength and stamina? Do we put emphasis on those , 
things today? \^y or why not? What might happen 
to the four weak nephews if they never went through 
their training? Have students write or draw a story 
about consequences to a Tlingit boy of shirking r 
his training. • . -r^ 

o ^ - » 

% 

4. Discuss shamans in Tlingit culture: 
Shakwei' , the boys' mother, was. a shaman. This 
meant that she was an intermediary between men and 
the forces of nature.- She, with the help of certain • 
supernatural spirits , could cure sickness, unmask i 
witchei , foretell the future, and control the weather, 
among other things. She, like other shamans , ^couldo 
not cure members of her own clan, except, apparently, 
when there was a strictly ..natfural cause for the illness 
as was the case in this story.. If you would like more 
detailed informabion on shamans, their practices, and 
powers, see deLaguna 1972:670-725. • 

♦ r 

You might ^disqfuss how the members of the Beaver 
house might have felt toward Shakwei*. How might they 
have felt toward her brother, 'Axaakuduuluu? l^Jhat do 
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the students think of the miraculous 'recovery of 
J* 

the boys? . ^ * * 

Many of the students may have seen movies in 
which ,an "evil witch doctor'* performs *'black magic' 
on someone. Have students compare Shakwei's 
actions and po^^rs^ with • the type .of witch doctor 
which is popularly portrayed in movies. 



." Suggestions for use of Three Brothers story: 

T 

•• • . * . 

This story deals in part with witchcraft, 

. a phenomenon which has occurred in aim st every 

part of the world at one time or another. One way 

of looking at witchcraft is, as this story suggests, 

as a reaction to the stresses of living in a closer 

. ; ' 

knit community where a person- cannot pos.sibly get 
along well with everyone he knov7s"'or is related to* . 

' ' In Tlingit culture, the relationships b^twfeen 
brothers^ was potentially quite stressful: brothers 
were .^supposed to love and help each other, and even , 
share wives in some circumstances, yet brothers were 
often put into a position x^here they competed with 
each other ';c In the choice of a marriage mate, irt'^the."" __ 
training sessions with their uncle, in becoming 
uncle's heir, in becoming a skillful fi..herman, hunter* 
or carver, and so forth. Tlingit culture, like Western . 
cultures, placed great emphasis on excelling in whatever 
person did, so often, in a situation of co>mpetition, at 
least one person ended up feeling inadequate.. Some "in- 
dividuals would be able, to use the competitive situa- 
t tion to spur them cn to exceed 'their previous abilities ^ 

but others v;ere beaten doxw ,by the same stimulus. 
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All cultures lay personal and cultural strains 
on their members, but different 'cul^tures accept ^ 
different outlets' for tfeese strains! The,wt)rk ''accept" 
' should not, howe\er, be confuted with ''condone". 

Tlingits, foiT instance, 'did not traditionally, nor n 
do_ they today, condone witchcraft. Thqy did accept 
it a^" a part of life which \'7as to he avoided if 
. possiblfe^," but "^dealt. with if necessary.. Similarly, ^ 

Twentieth Century. American culture does not condone 

, 1$ . ' ' 

murder, yet at certaitily accepts its existance to' the 

. extent of spending millions of dollars on law enforce- 

ment agencies and court systetns to ^eal with the rfesults 

• . of murders . ^ , . 

' • t « - • 

Keeping this distinction in mind, then, Tlingdt • 
culture accepted V7itchcraft; it was believed that a 
person had the pbwer to control another/ si Well-being 

through supernatural, as :well as natural means. 

" " Some activities:^ , • ^ \^ / 

1. Younger stucj^etits might benefit from having 
this story read ^to them in ins-tallments : ^a part .of 
the storey read'_each day, ^follow(*d by having the 
children draw a pictured of that episode s events. 
You might stop the story before its actual end, per- 
^ haps with th^ scene where Peter is , vr.sitirtg Daniel 
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'^^na* put a his "aaughter 'on his lap. Have the c 
students write their, own ejidings: Doe's Daniel kill 
both ^is brother and his daughtjer? Does 'Peter -make 
.Daniel well again? and so'^ forth. Then read what 
actually happened, and. compare versions.* 
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2.-- Students might benefit fropi discussions 

on the following topics: • - > 

♦ « 

Talk about the normal relationship betx-zeen 
Tlingit brothers: 

How is the x elation ship betv/een Daniel/and 
Peter different ^ from the relationship most -Tlingits 
had with their brothers? Have students ^-/rite stories 
about brothers their o\m\ or a* hunting trip two 
Tlingit b:^others too^, etc. _ . " 

Why did everyone .suspect Peter of wit'chcraft? 
Everyone b&lieved Peter had practiced witchcraft 



on his brother; Daniel , though he n^ver admitted it. 
Do you think s|o?. 

How do you think Joseph '.felt , knowing that he ^as 
helpless in making Daniel well again? \^ite a story or 
popm about^ Jobeph' s feelings, or do a pantomime.^ 

How do y^pu- -think Joseph felt about Ki's other 
brother Peter? . ' ^ ^ " ^ . . » ' 
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What is a shamam? Hdv7 is he different from a - 

tr 

witch?(See the background inftormatioj^ portion of this Part.) 

^ • . / r * 

^ -"What.^'did D.aniel's dfeam niean?\How. did it telL 
the sjiamari what* thecjcause of , Daniel's sickness was?/ 
If Peter /had not been away on a hunting trip,y 

* \ - • • . 7- 

do you think h^ would have undone the magic and made 
t)anj.-el well? Why*or .why n6t? 

i' • Do you. feel sorry for f>eter? IWy or why not? Do' 

" ' ' ' • V ■ • 

^ you think, he d^id-; thkt .life-had. treated him badly? 

• ■ 1 " " * • ■ • ■ ' • ■ ■ 

■ .• What ,do. you .think Daniel died from? ' ^ 

. • " , • 
Have you* ever been j eaious , of someone? Hov did 

you express it?^ Has anyone ever been jealous of you? 

Hov) did .they show it? 



\j 3. Spme more general topics .for discussion 
might be: ' . 

Do. all cultures need sorqe acceptable outlet for 



amotions , 'tensions , and. .stresses? 

fi » • 

X ^ I 
M^^j^\vTiat , outlets >4pes our culture all'ox^:.. ^Act them / 

' Based oh Jail the readings on Tlihgit culture 
so far, \£ outlets ^x^7ould j^ou say pre-Contact Tlingitis 
' culture allowed? ..Aot^hem out. 



J 



/ 
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, Talk about other relationships* .in traditional 
•Tlingit culture (besides birother/brpther relation- 
ships) which might have potential for causing s.trai.n 
between two.^people* Have students write about thenu 
What relationships in your culture (whatever it 
may be) caus^ most stress? How*is it express^ed? 
Writie a story or draw a picture of such a situation. , 

Given, a similar circumstance in modern times in 
your students' own- towij, how migTit the/three brothers 
have reacted? Have students write ' stories or plays • , 
about it. ' ^ ^ • - 

*Talk about "psycho-somatic" illnesses, those, 
caused by a mental, rather than strictly physical. 

■ I ' * 

condition: Could D^aniel's illness have been psycho-\ 
somatic? Ask students to- conjecture on what they 
'iEhd^rik mighfe have been the ^cause of the'* illness . Rg^ 
member that the events described, in the story actually 
happened . . ' 



4^^ Compare this story with European fa'iry tales 
(fo^ instance, ^'Sleeping Beauty"). 'You will find oome 
of the same elements in'Uoth: jealousy, bitterness, 
the' desire to. hurt someone. Have the students find 



\ 



"other parallels in W.ostern folklore or^ literature or 
in the folklore of their own culture. VJhat ' elements 
make Three Brjbthers -par ticularLy Tlingit? 



'5. Do soiue play-writing and dramatics 
activities-; Possible theme's for dramatics might.be: 

T\^o women, wives of brothers, do not get aiong 
together, yet they must live in the .same house. 

Two men, nephcwr. o£ the head-man, are vying for 
his favor, each v;ishing to be named h '.s successor as 

r ' 

head-man' and heir. 

A young boy and girl, both from clans which'' 
* i , \' 

belong to the Raven Moiety, fall in Ipve ••'and, wish to 

.iijarry'. ^ . * 

One "family within the clan houSxa x^as n^st unlucky 

dn lishing' the preceding' i-uinnier They socn run out of 

all the' fish they caught. t^Jh^at happens? 



Thi;nk' of .other themes you might want to incorporate 



into dramatics a tivities. 
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Suggestions for activities dealing with Raven 
Stories ; , 
j[ Raven Gives Light to\ the WorTd , Raven Becomes 
Black , Raven and the Old Woman of the Tides. , 
Halibut Fishing ) . * 

Frederica deLaguna (1972: 3Ip) quotes an in- 
formant's descriptions , of x^7inter evening story- 
telling sessions. You, might read the description 
to your students before beginning with tihe Raven 
s'^ories: ' . " . 

. (On winter evenings in th'e big houses, )..^. 
, ' "they would build a big fire so it would 
light up most of the house/ And- in the 
^ corners the^ used seal oil lamps.. Sonie, 
. v7ould be sitting in the corner pitying* 

Icitcu (chair dice) , and otb(=:r"s play checkers 
The Wolves and the Ravens usually played 
against each other. ^ They gambled, but it 
wasn't alx^ays Wolves and Ravens. 

''The women would sit in groups of two 
or three,' working ^spruce roots ,.'tiolding 
them in thciir teeth ^nd splitting' them. 
' You coiild see all those hands splitting 
them, x^orking one after the other.... 

"Only the old. people xwuld sit and tell 
storied: And the *quiet ones would turn 
their backs to the fire. \?onderfulI No 
\^hite people. no stdres run toI'"(MJ) 
"T' t.s ,of people in olden days, they 
had aii kinds games --Jlndian ganifes." As 
soon as it is getting d^c they make a fire- 
^ a big fire--pile them up so high. They call 
<^ * evening fire-,* xana gani. When the 
i.xre started burning go'od, that*s the time 
the chief telling a story. Not only him, 
sometimes (the one)' next, to him is smart 
as him sometimes smarter than him. They're 



telling, the stories." This was when the 
children were taught the* traditions of 
their people and the correct rules of 
behavior. (deLaguna 197-2: 310). 



Suggestions for Raven Steals the Light ; 

This was written as a radio play, and may be 
performed by a group of students orally, or ^in the 
form of a puppe-t or acting play. 

The story points out .a couple of interesting 
aspects of Tlingit culture you might want to bning 
up: for instance, the relationship between grand- 
children and grandparents; the complex nature of 
Raven, who will go to any means to gdt what he . 
wants, but who ends up by helping the -world; the 
fact that rich people, such as the grandfather, have 
property and prerogatives (in thisicase th6 moon, 
stars, and daylight), which «poorer people do not have 
access to. 
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Suggestions for H ow Raven Became Black^and Gave 
Water to tHc World : ^ 

. This is a comic book, ine^nt to be read and 
enjoyed. • * 

Some int;,cresting points aba\it this story: 
Raven continues to shape thp -world in a \<^ay which' 
we as humans find ftiendly and comfortable. His 
veracious appetite is once again mentioned, as is 
his trickery , which all goes to a good cause (giving 
the world fresh water) in the end. The setting in 
thi^ story is a modern Alaskan cabin. How might 
the pr&-contact Tlingits have visualized the action? 
How doe3 the Raven ' this story, compare with the 
kaven in the For \.oman sfeory? The Raven Steals 
the Li ght story? 



Suggestions for Raven and the Old Woman of the Tides ; 

> 

This was written as a pupped play, and may 
be performed with puppets, or in acting, or the 
students ,Tnay draw cartoons for it, as in the pre-' 
ceding story/'^ 



Some, interesting points about the story: 

Raven still has the good of mankind at heart though 

he is merciless to his victim, the Old Womafo of the 

? \ A. 

Tides. The story -poincs out the dependence <^f the 

Tlingits cn beach food. Winter- titnB, from September 

or October to April or May, were the times? when beach 

food was collected, and was often women's work. -I^at 

Other beach foods besides sea urchins might Tlingits 

naVe gathered? ^ - / 



i 
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Suggestions for use of Halibut Fishinf^ booklet: 

-Halibut fishing\took place throughout the 
year, but late winter and early spring halibut 
was especially appreciated as a variation from 
dried salmon an'd oil. This booklet points out- 
the technology of halibut fishing (you might want 
to visit a museum to see the real artifacts 
mentioned) . ' • 
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PART 'IV: RELATIONSHIPS OUTSIDE THE VILLAGE 



OBJECTIVES : 



To teach about the potlatch and its special 
significance in pre-contact Tlingit .life 

♦ 

T6 re-- emphasise the clan- as a political and 
social anit and' to extend its bound%"des 
beyond the village 

To explore two of,, the types of relationships 
Tlingits of a given clan and village might have 
had with other Tlingits (potlatch and feud) . 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES r ^ , . . ^ 

Students should make up a menu of Tlingit foods. 

Students- should play some Tlingii: games/ : 

Students should^ if possible , ^'hear some Tlingit 
music and learn at least one Tlingit dance. 

Students should know why a potlatch was held. 

Students should know that .clans extended beyond 
village boundaries, and that TljLngitS' therefore 
had relatives they could* visi't and cofiint 
6xi in many parts of ..Southeastern AlasK^k. 

X 

MATERIALS PROVIDED AS ^PART OF THE, UNIT: 

There are no special Alaska Bilingual Education' 
Center mateVials for t^is upit . 

MATERIALS YOU SHOULD HAVE ON HAND: 



^ Art supplies, dishes , ^ etc . depending on the 
activities you wish to pursue, o 

RESOURCE LIST OF RELATED ^^ATERIALS:' 



-Books 



GuntKer , Erua , Indian Life of the Northwest 
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Coast of Ngrth .America; As Seen "by the Early 
Explorers and Fur Traders During the Last 
Decades of the Eighteenth Century 

• Houston, James, ' Ghost Paddle :>.A Northwest 
Coast Indian Tale ^ 

Kreiger, Herbert U. , Indian Villages of Southeast 
Alaska (from theWVnnual Report of the Smithsonian, 
1927 , reprinted by Shorey Book Store, Seattle j 
particularly pp. 483-484 

Miller, Polly and Leon Gordon ,^ Lost Heritage 

of Alaska 

» ' » . " 

Swanton, John R. Tlingit M -{ ^th"ahd"Texts \ 

Multimedia -Materials : - • • \ 

Northwest Coast Art learning kit produced by. 
the Alaska Multimedia Education Program, 
Alaska State Museum, Pouch FM, Juneau S9801. 

Arts and Crafts of Tlin g it Indian s learning kit 
' produced ''by the AJaska S^tate Museum. 

Music: 



Tapes of Tlingit music? are available frtDm the. 
Alaska State Historical Library in Juneau, with 
permission of the artists: 

Indian'Music of the Pacific Northwest Coast. 
' (FE 4523) A record available from Folkways 

Records, 701 Seventh Avpnue, Nev; York, N^w York,. 
10036 ' ^ 

Nootka Music - Indian Music of .the Pacific ^ 
Northwest Coas t , British Columbia. {fE ^"2 4 ) 
• A record available fForn Folkways Records^^ 701 
Seventh Avenue, New York, New York, ,10036 " \ 

Educational Games: ^ 

Potlatch Package: Indian Anthropology Unit , 
(grades 7-12) ^ 

Games Central, 55 l^eeler. Street , Cambridge, 
Mass.'. 02138 
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PART RELATIONSHIPS OUTSIDE THE 'V*![LLAGE 

Backgrqund Informdtion 

- ^ * . 

The word ''potlatch'' is from the Chinook jargOQ 
* ** • 

and criginaily" meant ''a. gift". The 'term has been 
used to represent any large "feast, at which food and 

belongings were* given away by the hosts to the " 

«' • * _ , 

guests. There have been ''many descriptions and inter 
pretations. of potlatcbes, but they can probably be 
best understood by your students, in the context, of 
relationships between clans > 

A very general definition of Tlingit poclatch i 
as f ollox*7S : it was a large-scale ceremonial' party 
of several (usually eight) 'days^ durat::^on. It v;as 
given by the clan df a recently deceased individual , 
for ,the purpose of .onoring that individual and 
announcing who v;as to take his place in clan social 
structure. The host clan invited clans who were of- 
the opposite moiety from themselves: The guests of 
honor were members of the clan 'of the dead person's 
father. Since members of the fatheif's clan had 
performed the cremation . and burial duties for the 
deceased, the potlatch was given to honor them and 
to repay them for their services. . ' 
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In- actual practice, si;ace potlatches were extr'emely 
costly to give, a^single joi/it potlafch was often 
given for several decently deceased members of the 
clan. The potlatch Was theii sponsored, organized/ and - 
paid for ^ in large* part by 'the heir *of the most 
iniportant and wealthy of the recently deceased, (de 
LLuna 1922:606) - , % ' ^ ^ 

An additional, though somewhat incidental function 
of the potlatch was to provide an opportunity for . . 

seeing^ Qut-of-town relatives, for dicing, ^ for stagings 
contests, gaWs', and theatricals, and for courting. 

A- clan* began planning for a memoriral 'potlatch 

shortly - after the body of its deceased member had * " 

been creirated. It- usually allowed itself at least 

a ye'ar to, amass enough food and gifts to stage a ^^ood 

potlatch, arid during that year the clan iiiembers 

ga'ther'ed more berries, made more bentwood boxes,. 

carghtfand o \- t more salmon, and trapped more 

fur-b8ar\n^ - »in;.i 'j^ than they usually did. perempnial 

costumes \7er-e refurbished j son^s were practiced; 
/ • • 

and membe s of the opposite moiety were hired to 'fix ^ 

up tae old house or "build" a new" one, or to eroct 

grave marker for the deceased.^- 

, .Guests were also notified a year in advance of 

the 'potlatch'. This .allowed them Lime to compose 

. . " . ' ' ' y 



songs for the event, aad to 'prjtctice clan crest songs \ 
and dances v 

r 

Late Fall and early VJinter, after salmon fishing , 

. * _. ,t 

• ' I 

season, were* th^ most popular time:^ to give pot latches: 
the urgency of gathering food for the winter x^as"^ 

.past, ySO pepplo v/ere more relaxed in their life styLey' 
than they had ^been in recjsnt months and fiad time tfe * 
socialise. (Ob^rg 1973 ; 72). Fur thermore , boxes 'and ^ ^ - * 
rafters were full of food and there was a -feeling 61 . \ 
abundance afier the harvest 9f the salmon. 

VJTien. preparations for the feast had been cqtapleted, 
messenger's y/ere sent to the households of t.hos,e guests 
who lived in the^^illage, and do ^appropriate households 
in other villages .as veil..' The guest 11 Jt basically 

.included the'.clan'of the. deceased ' s' father , ^s well 
as all local \:lan-s who wfere of the igoiety opposite, 
that of the hosts. The clans most honore^d w^re tho^se^ 
Vhich stood in a rei"at;ionship of having- t^ken care ^ 
of^ tlW^^^d of .tW host clan/' All guest-s'^were members *. 
'of the moiety opposite that of the hasts, -and there 

were at least tx7o 'gu'est .clans present. ^ . * . 

^ ' ** . ' , ' A 

The potlatch consisted' of at least eight days . \ 

y of ceremonies, feasting, *and^ partying. The formal- 
* , •> i 

pprtion usually took place on the fourth night, in 



*the house of the clan leader. It opened with 
'GeVenlbnial recognition^, of highrr'anking -guests . The 
more important a guest), the more deSference he was 
sjiown: he ^was seated in a plaqe of honor at-j the 
back of the house by the, headman's compartmeiit , he^ 
was nonored in speeches , \he was served firs^t, and 
he , ■was given the lar-gest gifts. 

Next, spngs arid dances honoring the* deceased 
.and^lllustrating a .clan stdry or crx3st *xs^ere per- 
formed i)y the hosts: Gifts ywere th(^ given to the 
guests^ Theise might include, boxes of fish oil, 
'Skins, CKilkat blankets, dentalia, , copper , 'and' 
perhaps the rights to a clanlsalmon stream or cres't 




-^o'if^ong.. All members of the Ihost ^lan contributed 
. ^ \ 1 ■ /- - 

to tAie gift. pile, though the iclan leader contributed 

most. In addition,- other villag^;s who were of the 

gift pile and feast. ( , . ' ' 

\ Any occasion, like the potlatch, where more t-han 
one cian gath;ered in one place and where >there was^ 
a display, of^ clam prerogatives (songs ar^d dancesv 



•same paoiety as the'hos-ts ccntributed^3<^me to the 



costumes, all d\TOed by tha;Jcl,an) eippha^ized • the 



feelings ?t clan solidfa^ty, '^aii^, conversely, clan 
rivalry which were impottant concomitants of clan 
identity. 



A descrip*:ion of some. of the other activities which/ 
took place during the eight-day .potlatch will 
illustrate this. ' ' ? , . ' 

The ceremonial honoring of the dead, with 5ts 
formaTized speeches ,^ songs , and .dancing, took up''* ^ : 
one whole clay or ev'eni^ig. But on other evenings! 
during the I eight days guests enter.tained ^heir hbsts\ 
They performed songs and dances- illustrating a clan 
crest or story. The performances by guests evolved 
into contest's b6tv;een guest clans, to determine which 
.c] an could 'remember more clan songs and dances, which 
clan presented the tnos-t flawless ygroup c?f dances, 
which clan danced most dramatically, and so forth. 

Another component of the pptlatch was the feast. 
Huge amounts of food were served by the host^ clan. , 
Here, tod^ guests competed with each other in ea't;Lng 

♦ ' " • 

contests: who could drink a whole bowl of. fish oil; 

who .tould eat a huge "(four- foot long) servii g dish 

I 
I 

full of food, and. ^o forth. The rivalry between 

guest c'' ^ns ranged in character from extremely tense 

♦ 

xontests which sometimes erupted into violence, to 
good" natUred contests with a lot of joking and -.aughing. . 

After the eight days' of ceremonies, eating, -dancing, 
^a1id generally having fjin, the guests and hosts alik^. 
were* exhausted frpm, tlie activity, the mental strain ^ c 
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which accompanied the competition, and lack o£ .sleep • 
Guests returned to their homes^ and life se.ttled 
down for a time to the slow-moving cycle of winter 
activities described in Part III. ' 
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'Suggestions for activitios bo deal with potlatches: 

1. Although a person's closest relatives 
lived in t4ie clan house with him, people did have 
relati^ves- in otliei? villages.. For instance, a 
young, girl might have an older sister x^ho had 

married someone ^from another village, and ^then 

i« ' ' . 

■gone to live in his village. The young girl- 

' ■» ^ * * 

might meet her cousihs ^(hfer sister^'s children), 

who are also clanmates, for the first time "at a 

potlatch in their home village.^ Have the students 

write stories, poems,* or draw pict^ires about a 

young girl's (or boy's) first encounters with her 

.or his out-of r tcx-Tn cousins. 

"^Ask students ab^'oiit their own. out-of-town 

Relatives: have they met them ^1? Dp, they stay 

with them when they go to the relatives*' home to\>m? 

Have students write about tbeir omx first., meetings ^ 

with thei*r out-of-toxm relatives. 

'\\2. See Swanton (r908'i398-A00) for ^ a 

0 ^ . ^ ' 

list of clans and towns in which each was"* 

ft ^ ' ^ ^ 

located. Using the lisrt graphically depict the 

.network of some- of' the clan relationships" 



on your map of Southeastern Alaska. Mark the ' * " ■ j. 

* different clans with different colors. For instance,, 
make a red dot in each village which has a 'Kaagwaantaan 

- contingent; a blue dot -forjf Kiksadi and so *forth.^ , 

You might want to connect the dots with" yarn of -the 

same color, to indicate between which villages * ^ 

people would most often travel. ' ' < 

- Do the^same* for your students ' - relatives , on 
* * . '*»•»' 

• * «> 

a map of the entire country or world/ If necessary. 

* . 
They should mark locatipns/of all kno^m relatives. 

Discuss how their world is differc^nt from, .or 

similar to the Tlingits' traditional world,' as ^ , ^ 

indicated by the two maps . ' ^ . ^ 



• 3. A majQr component of traditional pc^tlatches ^ 
was the inviting of guests from other villagds . to ^ 
the -feast. Explore this in Some^of the following 
^-way^s : * • ^ ' * ^ 

a. ^ Refer to -the map of Southeastern Alaska.' 
Plot routes of travel be*0^een some of the villages, 
using your own to\sTi as hpsting village if yo\i live 
in Southeastern. In most case's, villages which 
regularly invited each other to potlatch^ss were fairly 



close together, or were those in whi^h the, same 
.clan was represented. Thus, for instance, Yakutat, 
Klukwan, and Hoonah clans might at times be 



invited to each "othe.r ' s potlatches. . . 

b. Have- students write stories from a child's 

' V 

point of view; the 'sub.ject: a trip -to Village 
for ci potlatich. Vjhey might include a^descriptzion ' 
of the canoe ride, what was carried -in ""the canoe, 
how* many tigies they had . to stop on the way, where 
jthey camped, what they ate ,* *and ^so* forth. 



* A. Obtain recordings of TMngit, music, either ^- 
from, local* artists, or from a library in your town. 
The Alaska State Library in Juneau has a small 
collectioii of tapes V7hich can-be loanied , "with the 
permission- of the artists. . " *- 

• ' 5. Visit a local museun^or look through' art 

books to see some of the traditional Tlingit 

costumes and paraphernalia (rattles, puppets, drums, 

masljs ceremonial dishes). Find oUt how some are ^ 

made^nd make replicas ''in class out' of paper mache, 

,. " \ 

cardboard, modeling clay, skins ^ wood, clofch--whatever 

is hatidy^^ • . . ^ • ' 



6» Pr-eparing a potlatch meant at least a year'.s 
* worth for tKe host clan. To give students an idea 
of the pypes *of tasks necessary, you might have - » ' 
groups of students perform the following preparations; 
^ followed, if ^you like-, by a potlatch for parents or 
anpther class. Students should know that they. are 
all, for the purposes of this 'activity , -members of 



/ 
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the same -clan- -have • them' choos^ a clan name and 

^ ■ ~ " - . ) . 

crests, carrying over from previous sectibjns 



exercises if po'ssible. ' The headman of the clan has 
recently die^d^and.'-his successor- was named by hiin 
befpre he^died. The heir'is the yo-unger brother • 
of .the hea^m'an. Designate one^.of^th^ boys in the 
class as ndw Headman. This individual should ^be., 
in charge of coo'rdinating aJ-1 the "activities of 
the different committees. ^ . 

Before the headman cap be recognized by the 
:rest of the village, h'owever; he must give, a potlatch 
to honor his recently deceased older* brother . The, * 
clan must also thank and pajr those people who took 
care of^the funeral for the dead man, so they have 
invited the helpericlan to be guests at the potlatch. 
\Several Ather clans have also been jLnvite'd, though 
all guestsv^io matter what their clan, are trom- the * 
same moiety (either Raven or ^Eagle/Wolf) . 



lOl 



Sorte of the tasks which must be performed . ^ 
before 'the potlatch can be given are: . , * 

a. One group^ should pldn "a menu for 300 people. <♦ 
Have them choose Tlingit foods — use the information 
already made available in Lirigit Aanee and the , 
rescoirce map, ^ and do^ extra research as. well on r-^ - 
Southeastern Alaska if necessary. If you are 
planning to prepare a. real f,'east foi: parents or " 

6 tl5(er. school groups, felfis group should iplari a rea^ 
menu as. well as ..the traditional Tlingit .menm Try 
to obtain and prepare somte'Tlingir foods--dfied' fish., 
sea^'^ed, Indian ice fcream, l^rador tea, etc. . 

b. ' An important part^of the potl^tph was ;ta. 

honor and thank the people who had" taken jcar^e of 

the dead leader's body after iie- died. Gi^ts must- 

*• - ' ' ' ' • / • . " 

b^e connected and given out to 'thase people by the- 

•a 

host clan. - ♦ ^ 

; , ^ ' ^ ^ 

Assign one group of students' to supervise tKe 

gathering of gifts from other clan members , determining 

what each cl^n* tnemb^r should contribute, and how 

the gifts shouiS subsequently bexdistributed to the 

guests. Typical traditional gifts were: food, 

fur^ dentalia X^are shells which w^re considered 

very valuable), copper; from the Copper. River » After <• 



.bontact, typical gifts were, IJudson ' s Bay blankets, 
fruity money. If- this is to be a real 'potlatch, 
have* this committee decide what it fefels should 
be used as gi^'fts. , . , 

The 'rule in. distributing 'gifts is that the most 
important guest re^ceives the largest gift. The less 
imgort'ant "a' guest is, the sma'^.ler his -g-if t'^— This 
is in accordance with the duties that were performed \ 
for the d^ad: the head of the' father * s . clan was- , 
asked to perform the lion'.s share^of the cremation 

^duties;. (In actual practice, this headman hired 

others or asked oth^r clan members* to do the actual * 

* • 

work, but he still stood in the ccremonial^elationship 
of having helped most during the deata^ of the deceased.) 

The sanie rule was followed in determining . • 
seating arrangements' for the ceremonial portions of 
the potflatch:' the most important gyests Were^ 
seated at the' back of the room in front* of the. 
headman's screen; less . important people. sat around 

the platft)rm, and^ the women of the host clan^ sat or 

- - •» * , • 

.stood in front of the door. 

• ' * # 

This committee should thus determine gift 

collecting,* giving, and seating arrangements in 

accordance with theae ^principles, However, it is 
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not recommended that actiaal quests (if your class 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ *i» ' ' 

actually giyes a potlatch^ for the school or 

coramunityy l?e ranked and seated accordingiy. Your* 

•own^ community may have comple^tely ^different jcriteria ^ 

for status than were the traditional ^ Tlingit" ideals^ 

* i* ^ 

Rather, in, your class ' s p.otlatch', simpl^have guests 
seated in a formal and ceremonial fashion. 

The committee can determine ranking for a ' 
hypothetical roster of guests., howeVer. You might: 
give ^he committee lea'def st of., g\aests^ suc^h 
as' the fallowing-: / . 

GUESTS JTO POTLATCH GIVEN BY CLAN (name of clan) * ' 
CLAN , A : represented by 

Mink Hous.e . ' • _ ^ ' ^ 

Tom - the head of Clan A and the headman of the Mink House 
Tom's younger brother Jitonie • " 7* 

Tom's nephews Joe, Billy, and Ned 

Joe's nephews Alex and Zach - . „ - 

, , . ^ - ^ 

Tom's sisters^ Rosie and J.ennie and their children -' 

Joe*s sister Betty and her children . . ' . ' " 

Billy's sister Carrie ' • 

Zach's - sisters Kathy , Shirley' ,- and Margie 



XiiAN represented by " " • ' ' . » • ' 

, Mountain Hou's,e: J ' ' . * 

Johfi - head' of Clan B and headman' of the Mountain House 

John's^b'rothers Bert , Cliarlie; . and' Jef f> . 

» ^ • k . ^ 

Johji's nephews Pete and Ilya \ . - • 

Pete/s nephews ' Dave and Erank * \ - ' - ' 



John 'a sister iren.e 



Pete's sisters Joanne and Ri^th vand^ their children ^ 

* • - . ^ ' 

l^hiteoa'p House:- - ♦ - 

Patrick - also of Clan B,^but headman^of the-i Wfiitecap Ii6use' 

Patrick's nephews. Sammy , VH.Ily / Don and Tony* * • 

Sammy ■ s nephew Art , . - * * ^ . ' . ' " 

P'atrickls sister /vTanie t ' ' , \ 

Art's sisters Sylvia , Karen/ and Mary> and their ^children 

■ ; J* T 

..After the committee has appbrtioned- the. gifts 4. 
discuss whether or not you could rank your own - 
comjpunity in this way. Why or why not? Talk. about ' ^ 
some of the possible effects of giving those who are. ' 
already rich (the hfeadman of clans and households) 

* V 

the lar.gest gifts. Remember /that ^guest clans would 

r 

■ *' ♦ " * ^ ■» ^ 

'at> sometime in' the" future tfe expected to invite the . 
hosts^to a potlatch of their own. Talk" about. the 



informal rules^ your students follow, in their gifu- 
, giving practices (for ^instance, do they give the 
largest' gifts to those they- like the ipost?' to* 
members of their family? to uhose who give them 

' ' . ' ■ . - ^ ^ - 

the l^^rgest gif ts? 'etc/) ^piscus^ why.-'the, iijformal 
.rules in 'practB.ce- in your community vould of w6;ald, 
not work in Tlingit soG;Let.y. ^ 

■ : .■ ■ . ' ■ ' ■ 

c. Gaines and contests ,• .particularly between * 

guests, but also between hosts and guests, were 

"another important part of potlatches.' Appoint 

• • . ' ^ . \ ' l 

one coiimitfeee to make' game pie^^es and- teach others 

how to uae thera\ This coihmi^ttee could also be ii^ 

charge .of setting up jothar contests, between guests. 

for your* class *s potlatch. ' Th$ following excerpt 

from de Laguna'-s Under Mount Saint Elias de^scribes 

♦ " : ^ : :r 

4 • 

some pf the. tradition^'l games tha.t^ were played- at 

potlatches (and other times asptwell^. 

Hand'Game. or ••stick. Gama" 

The Yakutac Tlingit .played . the "Hand ^ f 
Game. Although I did not learn* its ' . 
specific naime,- .Swanton ;(rR08 , p^44) 
reports that it v/as pall^ed nahe n, 
after one spf the two sticksr^hich are - * 
used/' Nahe'n i§. plain; na^a\n, the other, 
is ifiarked. The game is pl^ayed by tx^o j 
* teams ,^ a Ithoug^i. according, to Swanton" ^ 
only one man,, in eacti. manipii^l^ates the 
sticks or tries to gue^ss. inN^Vhich hand 
■ his* opponent has hidden' the marked one. ^ 



A correct guess". means' gaining one counter 
a mistake, means Idsing one.. All the 
co'un^te'rs must' be taken in order to 'v;in \ 
the game and all th^t has been wageredr 
The stakes ^re apparently very high, 
but Swanton does * not ^'make cl-ear 
whether each" member of a,, teafn bets . • 
against his. persqnal* opposite. . 

■\ ■ ' - - • 

. Chai-r Dice 

A gangling game (Jcitcu) is ^played' with 
a single die "carved to represent a- 
chai5f:,or a swimming bird -(see f ig. 'b-elow)- 
I-t is flat .on twp--s»iTdes , cj:njd-hais »four 
edges. Two persons -play against each • 
other, usjUig 20 sticks asf counters , each 
having 'a^^ pile of ^ 10' in. front of. him at^ 
the start of the^game.. .. T'" play,. -one 

'pefsoi^ takes the die by the "b<aCk*\of * , 
the "chair" (or.the "ieafe^'.of the '^KirdV) 
bet;v7eea thumb" and ^forefinger, and flips 
it over the back of his hand- -with a 
snap of the ?n:ist.. Itr-icouftts 2 points 
if the ;"chair" lands sijttiriig up ©n Jthe- 

' shortest- edge (qicqak) ; 1 point if it 
lands, on one of .the othi^r- three edges ;^ 

"kn^^ 0 if it" falls f lar on either side. ^ 
As ^he scores, the player ' takes^ 1 or 2 
counters from h\s opponenir's ..pile and. 
^adds them to his oi-m, vlf tne dre\ falls* ' 
flat on either s.ide, the pla^'er n^isse^ — ^ 
his turn, which passes to his- \ /' ^ 
opponent, "winning , involves taking alL 
';he counters . . /•. ^ ' - ' . 




.^1 — X witis file game 
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Sticky Tossing Game 

(the Strick Tossing. Game) is played, 
with pencil-shaped , sticks of red cedar ^ 

,or "any 'kind of wood,** about* 8 'inched 
long and 1/4" inch thick-. A ,set -made* , 
for me by Jack Reed consisted .of - 2CL / 
sticks, of which -17 were plain. The 3. ./ 
others .were carved at one end to sug-gest 
a head of a wolf (^utc),^a ddvilfrsh 
(naq^) , and ^a shaman ('ixt')', and eacK of 
these xv^as said"" to be worth two of .the 
others. Sometimes, I was, toldj two 
sticks^ were simply marked by cuts^ 'six 

•marks tor the **.shaman" and, .three for - 
his "assistant". ^. . . \\ ' ' " 

"The game .is ^played' by tx^o *per'sons. To.' 
plavy, oneXman lays the bundle of .sticks 
across the^palm of his right hand. 
tosses them, up, • catches them all on 
the back af liis hanjd and tosses them - 
agair-.', this time trying to catch one 
(preferably one of the marked sticks) • 
as they fall.: As' he catches a* stick 
between thutnb and forefix^ger, he sets 
this aside, and repeats the tossing 
and catching with the remaining sticks 
until all have* been caught,, one aft'er ^ . 
the other, or until he misses, and 
the tiirn' passes to his opponent.- If 
he catches a marked , stick,, he may^^ 
remove 2 sticks for each^^of the three 
carved .ones.. . ; 

•'■ - . ' ' 
It is'my, impression-- that on the first 

round' only .one 'stick at a* time is caught; 

on the second,' txvrb must be snatched from 

the falling bundle; ^on the third 

round, three*; 'and so'on;^until on the 

last round of the game, the pl-ay^er 

tosses and cat^ches all 12. ' Furthermore, 

he loses his chance if he catches* -more 

or less than^i the^ required 'number 

If neither player ,,ct)mpletes a xvrhple game 
without failing,y' then they compfSrc the 



the number of points each has irassed. 
The crie who has lost more, 'say three ' 
more than his "opponent, has- the right 
^to hit the back of the latter *s hand • 
three times -with the end of the bundle 
. . . of stack's. This poiln(Jing can be 
rather " severe and would. seem to be 
fairly effective in evening th'^* .es • 

of winning ... . s 

\ . 

• • ^ " Quoits ' * • \ 

, : -\ ■ 

Another gambling game which was played' 
at Yakutat resembled .^'^oits ( 'ana^^tiguq '(?,)) . 
As described*: "They sing, a song with * 
this .^ambling game. There will be Lo^fs 
— on this side,' 'and lots on' that--lots 

. of sl:uff. XnGy~have -a -big piece^^ojf _ • 
\^ sealskin and expensive 'thing's like . \~ 
blankets on both sides. They got a mark* 
on the s1aal!skin aijd they pitch at it. 
(The quoits)" are pretty oifes. . ; Like ^ 
little chips^. * They are gaq' (gaqV?, or 
- ./ hard^v70odl.)^-jr^nd^ as* a dolla-^. They " 

h^ve something In the% iriTaOTe^'of^ the^ — ^ 

sealskin. . They have (this as a) target. 
They throw a : it. and' try to hit 'each ' - 
other/ s, markers out of it. They kind 

^ 6f slide it (their quoit) on the sealskin. 
You block your own with anothex. . . 



^ From-deLaguna, (1972: 555-557) " 

d. ^ -Hosts had to prepare many formal^ welcome 

speeches and present dances^ and songs to their guest 

f " ^ . 
These 'dances and songs spoke of the dead, and also' 

spoke of the clan and its history, Determine 

^ - i. 

crests for the clan your class has chdseh to belong 



to, aftd make one committee responsible for writing 
songs, poems, or dances telling .about that crest. 
'The committee should algo prepare the opening 
speeches, dances, sorigs-r^and other theatricals you 
wish" to present^ (these may be puppet plays, radio 
-plays, pantomim'es. Raven ,stories--anything your 
students would like to do)/ This committee should- 
gather props, drums, costumes, etc.. for the 
presexitaTfiions-r th(3Ugh^ the whole class can take part * 
in the plays-/ . - 

■ 

- ^Frimaxiy ' studeiit^ x^ill probably find some of 
these activities too complicated , to perform oh thfeir 
o^TO. The younger students might, however, benefit 
from a simplified version of the potlatch. For 

instance, the^ class could plan a general meriu,^ 

could nfeke masks or drums.^ play .some Tlingit games, 

or put on one of the Raven 'stories as a dramatic event. 

7. The rivalry expressed during^' a potlatch - . 
betwee'n the --dif ferent clans sometimes book on m6r<i . 
belligerent forms. You might divide the class into 

\ 

two groups, or assign t\'70 groups of inter^s;ted students 
to plan for the eventuality of war between two 



clans. Ground rules might he^ - " , 

« The -clans are from two different villkges. 
One clan is the attacker, the other the defender-., 

The. defender clan does .not know th^t the attacker-s 
*are doming, though they da know that there is 
^trouble between the two clans . . - * * * 

Defenders must decide how thBy would prepare 
for a defense in their viTLage.* Refer to the map 
of^Ling\t: Aanee, .see. where the class has previously" 
placed the Tlirigit village, and decide whether the 
vilfage is in the'best possible position for 
defense. Based on aM they know about the culture, 
what would they d^o^ to defend themselves? When should . 
they expect^thef attack"?' -VHiat A:7eapons-will be -'^^ 
available to them? - / . ' ' 

Attackers should plan an attack on the village, 

, careful to- make it as s.ecxet as_p^ssible. They 

<^ \ ^ ' ^ - ' - - >^ 

should d-ecide w^en torattack, how to keep from being- 

discovered as they approach the village,,, ^*tc.^ 

Neither group may plan for^ the use of guns,*?- - 

motors," or other', modern machinery. • " - ^ 

Have the ^ groups present their strategies to the . 

class--first the defenders, then the attackers'. - , ^ 

Discuss the techniques and tactics after 'both ^presentations 



8. Talk about possible reasons behind wars 
* * ' 0 

vdnd feuds between Tlingit clans.- Have st.udents 

write stories, poems, or make drawings of fights 

«> 

or problems between clans. Swanton's. Tlingdt; Myths 
and Texts contains some rival and. war songs. Read- - 
these and discuss them. What caused the feud?' What 
was done in retaliati-jn? . and so forth. . • . ^ 

9 Visit a nearby museum or- look in art books, 
for pictures of some of the war implements Tlingits 
used: knives, armor helmets , etc. Or ^lave, students 
design armor themselves, using^ materials which 
pre-contact Tlingits would have had available to them, 
and keeping in mind the type's of. weapons .Tllngits . > 
would be interested in protecting themselves from* v ^ 



PART V: SPRING AGAIN' 



OBJECTIVES ; 



To teach student's ' about springtime suLsistejice 
activities . 



BEHAVIORAL ^OBJECTIVES: . 

Students shoulcP^ study -and report ^on one*- 
^ springt^ipie activity.. ' . 

Students should engage in as many springtime . 
activities as possible. ' .• , ' 

^ \ ? ^ . 

MATERIALS PROVIDED AS. PART OF THE UNIT: 

Spring Calendar ' 



RESOURCE LIST OF RELATED 'MATERIALS 



Books 



Heller, Christine A. , Wild, E"dible, and 
Poisonous Plants, of Alaska , University 
of Alaska, Division of Sta'tewide Services.,, 
Cooperative Extension- S'ervi"ce, 1966^ - — 

Heller, Christine* -A. , Wild Flowers of Alaska , 
Graphic Arts. Center, Portland, 1966. 

'Mrk,^JDc aid R^, Wild- Edible Plants of the 
Western United 'SEa:tW r^Nat:ureg-raph-Publdsher.s..>_ 
Healdsburg, California, 1970. 
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PART V: , SPRING AGAIN , ' • 

BackRround Information ' ' - 

This , section *w511 reintroduce the students 
♦to the^subsistence cycle which V^s somewhat 

interrupted by winter with its slow pace and potlat'ches 

^ *~ ' ■ — 

The beginning o£- spring meant to the Tlingits, 

'as it does to all pepples, a -renewed sense of vigor 

and erij-ojnnent of irfe% Spring mean t\ fresH 'fish 

again, cfresh plantfoods,, and a great^ pjroportioh^ 

of the. time" spent outdoors/ Spring also- meant. 

' » 

easier and more ^comfortable tra^):eling., and thus\ 
♦» 

trading activities pipked up, particularly after 

. ^ . ' . - ' \ . 

the first harvests of eulachon oil. 

.The activities described In this unit cah be 

studied much the same as \>rere subsistence techniques 

which were described in previous units: , models 

f > 

of- the implements can be made, visit? carf be paid 



to flocal museums ,* stories can be. written, murals. • 
can be painted; activities can be acted out, and 
so_forth. The Spring Calendar -can be looked at 
and aiudents. can choose an activity they ^uld like^^^ 
to illustrate and-x^ite about--for instanc'e. One 
student could do a report or bookl.et on how to 
render eulacl^on oil. If possible, however, actually 
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do as many of the activities as arc feasible in 
>y6ur 'area. For instanceV collect, the^ seaweed and 
goose's tongue. .Harvest harr-ing eggs. Catch eulachon 
and render it for grease. And so on. If -possibl-e, 
enlist the aid of local people who know 'the environ- 
ment well and v/ho know how to, jnalce use oT the 
resdurces there — and then take advantage^ o£ the - 
possibilities' your own- environment prdjv'id6s , • ^ ^ 

Your class can design and play a trading game, 
to point out the components of the Tlxngits'*. pre- 
contact, trading activities,. The tfade network in- 
vplved several different Native peoples: Copper River 
Athabascans Haidas and Tsimshian 5 Inland TMngits, 
arid other Athabascan groups. Thus an extensive 
economic, network' existed pripr to direct contact 
with the Western world. Directions fo.r constructing 
the game follow tht descriptions of -Springtime' 
Activities. ' . ' * ' ' • 



■ NOTES ON SOME SPRINGTIME ACTIVITIES 

» • 

Shellfish" : " ' ' ... ^ - 

, Shellfish were best in early spring,, , and the 
Tlihgits took advantage of that "fact." The wonuen - 
gathered clams, mussels, small abalones, limpets' 
*and pe?:iwinkles , and in some areas oysters - They 
'used a^'sp'ecially ,made stick of hardwood to dig 
the mollusks up or ^jjry, them loose. 

One way of preparing the shellfish was by 
boiling them in a ^spruceroot obaskef using .the stone^"* ' 
Boiling method. The clams were then strung on * 
sticks three or f^ur feet long and were -exposed tt)\ • 
the sun to dry. The sticks ,l'adeiXj:With' clams, were 
put along "the ^rafters "of the clan house and l^re^- 
plucked off and eaten as ^ desired -by household 
members. *^ - ' " 

Another, way of preparing the clams' was by baking 
them.. Oberg describes the trad'itional/ method of * 



preparation as fcrllows^ 



One of the great delicaaies of the old - 
days was clams baked in an oven. A hole 
was dug in the ground and lined with stones 
A j^ire was built in it and removed when 
the^tones^were hot. ->A^La.v^erL-o f_wet- le aves 
was then put down. The clams wore placed 
on the leaves and covered with another ^ . 
. thick layer of leaves. Periodically water 
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was. poured over them. After six hours 
the clams would be tjaked, and the whole ^ i 

house-jjrour would sit around to a feast. 
(Oberg 197 J^: 67) . ' . ' 

Some- shells provided useful materials for tools 

and utensils as well. Large mussel shells were 

ground sharp to form womt^n's knives. Deep clam ' ■. 

shells made good spoons for broth. 



, TLINGIT COOKERY 
^'Interti-aal Harvest"./ . 

by August Kleinzahler 



Clams, mussels, abalones , .oysters 
and a host of little' gastropods 
4ike limpets or periwinkles 
are a job to gather.;- . " / 

Get a special hardwood stick 
and dig, pry^ whatever 
^to*^loos^e^ these mollusks . 
'A bushel, fnaybfe.more- 
can be dteait^ed or b6iled 
at' a go. ^ ^ . • 

-String them out on. s.ticks 
3 to 4 feet long ^ . " . 

and leave in the sun .to, dry^. 
Supplement your roof 
in winter; 

dangle them from beams 
to pluck for snacks , , ' 
Make a clam shell, spoon. ^ • 
Or,, if you like, 
find an , -ample mussel shell' 
^ and grind do\^m to a knife'. 



lib 



Seaweed : ^ * ' 

Women gathered various g^ecies of seaweed, 
dulse, sea lettuce, arid purple lav^r in the -spring 
at ebb tide. - They spr.ead the seav7eed_in. the sun until 
it was almost dry, and then seasoned "it V7ith shellfish 
juice'. They -then^ pressed it into square pakes 'for 
storage. " ■ • " 

To do ^ this, ^ the wojn^n put a layer o;f seaweed^ ^ 

in a box, followed by a layer of hemlock twigs. The 

hemlock^both separated the seaweed and gave it a 

good flavor.^ A heavy weight was. put on the top. - ' 

Every sunny day "after that,,^.^,tK4,'-iV^oiran uupacke her 

boxes carefully and^s>pread the layers out in the sun 

to dry and harden. * In the ^ev.enit^g, she packed the 

seaweed away again.^ This pro_cess was repeated many 

times before the cakes were properly cured. 

, The?' seaweed ^cake was either broken up and cdoked 

with oil or eaten the way it was.. ^ Sometimes., ' as" a, 

> , ' 

special treat for guests, the cakes were soaked 

overnight in wate'r and. whipped i^t9 a thin frothy 

mixture to which berries were added. This, was served 

. ft * 
^Xs the end of the meal with a specially-made flat 

fSpoon. . ^ -^^ 




Herring and herring eggs; 

Herring, which move in closely packed /schcipls , 

come up the coast to spawn in. shallow bay's, UNotx ' * 

« * / . \ • 

much/effort was nee.ded to' catch them, /They wete \ - . 

dipnetted from canoes caught in a tubular net, \/*- ' 

" ' ' ^ ^ ^ . . ^ 
or impaled dn , the 'teeth of a ,h erring -^rake, \ • 

- . : ' ^ 7 ^ 

The herring rak^ was a nine 6x ten-foot* oar-* 

' 1. ,~ / . * 

shaped device wi^fh a row of sharp bone spikes along 

one edge of the^'lllade'r ' While one person paddled in \ 

/ ' ^ ; 
the stern of the canoe, the others stood up ih .the 

canoe and sw^pt the rake through* the water edgewise 

with^a paddling motion.* The herfitfg were , impaired 

on the teeth of the rake Spd- brought up into* the 

canoe where they were shaken off iti a smboth follow- 

c 

through stroke, « ' . : ; 

Besides catching and eating "the herring, Tlingits 
also gathered their eggs. 'At spasming ti,me ,the 
herring deposit their eggs' on any -and everything. 
Thus, in the herring spawning areas,, women laid 
spruce or hemlock boUghS^on exposed beaches during 
lov7 tide. The heavy ends of the boughs were anchored 
to log buoys and their tips were weighted with stones 
to ^submerge t|iem. >^ Great quantities of eggs ^ere^ 
deposited on these branches, ^ - - 



Herring, also deposited their eggs on seaweed,"" 
aridrthis egg-'laden seaweed .was alsdj collected. The 
eggs were* eafien immediately or weri .dried for stdrage 
in f ish Toia^j^ (Krausfe 1956 : .123>. " > ~ \ , " '■ 
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TLINGIT COORERY 
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"Fish Roe' 

by August Kleinzahler 

' * ' » ' , ' 

• In spring ' * , - 

-tf spread large hemlock bp.ughs 
^ " along tlie^shpre.;- 

/ and' at stream moi0:hs. 
Vhen Jierr.ing .deposit their egRs , 
these cling to the woQ,d / ' 
^ and a3?G gathered 

by lifting- the limbs from the watei^s. 
Easy; let dry. , ' o . 

•Before eating pound" roe 
between two stories 
then dilute with water 
and 'beat, . / \ 
to a creamy cpns-istency 
; ^ (Or boil^Mth sorrei 
and mold into calces,^ > 
' ' ' Preserve; in fish oil 

'^ot x^inter ^, , > . \ , 
' \ ' or, bury in boxes*%on.tiie beach 
. ^ ' to' h(i washed by 'tides \ 

and eaten slightly:/ decomposed 
. ■ and pui:igent. . • ' / 
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Eulachon oil: 

Eulachon oil, obtained from the small 
eulachon (**candle fish**)i was an essential 

element in the Tlingit diet, both as a preservative 

^ " * <■ 

for fruits, vegetables , and roe, and as^, a sup^ple- 

inent to dried fish in the winter* In addition, 

«. 

'it was an important economic' commodity. Clans 
with eulachon spavming territories were thus 
fortupate in having a very desirable resource 
available to them. They were able to provide 
impressive pot^^afch feasts without ^pa^, ing , for 
the oil, and 'wbr^er'al^^ in a positign to trade 

, with less fortunate groups who did riot have 
access to eulachon in such great aumbers. Fish 
oil was even carried over the mountain passes 
inland to Athabascan groups^ 

-The eulachon, or "candle fish", is of the 
smelt family. This fish has the greatest pro- 
portion of fatty matter known in any fish. If" 
fried, it melts almost compleJtely into oil, and - 
it is said that it could be used as a candle if 

/a wick were inserted in its body; hence the 
nickname . 

The process of extracting the oil from eulachon 
involved the' following steps: - 
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1. The. fish were piled in heaps and allowed 
'to partially decompose. More oile could be extracted 

from the tissue of the fish when they were dn a 
semi-putrid condition. • ' 

e - 

2. The softened f ish ^were then thrpwn into 
,half-burled canoes. Water was added and stones - 
were heated in a fire. These were put into the 
canoeful of fish and water with wooden 'tongs , and, 
the fish were boiled using the stone-boiling 

t method. • ' , , 

3. The fish were boiled for sjayeral hours/' 
As they vere boiled, the oil was separated fyom 
'the flesh and it rose to the surface; ' " 

4. * Aa oil rose, it'was pushed toward the 
'i^orward end-'of the canoe with a seini-cia?ciilaf 
piece qf cedar bark. From^. there it was ladeled 
into bentwood boxes . , ^ • ' 

• 5* It was allowed to stand in the boxes for 

f ■ I 

some time, then was skimmed again; in this way the - 
oil was purified.'-^' 

6. The mash of half-cooked fish left in 
the canoe still contained a good .qu **tty of oil. 
This was .extracted by pressing the fish through' 
spruce root baskets or by tramping on them in the 
canoe with bare feet. 
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7. The remains were again boided with hot 
stones . • ' * ^ - 

By this process, the^ last bit of oil was 
squeezed out of the eulachon. The oil was 
stored in wooden boxes. A middle-sizedy three- 
man canoeful of eulachon.. would yield about six 
gallons of oil. (Krause 1956: 122). 
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. T.LINGIT COOKERY 

••Fish Oil" ^ . 

by -August Kleinzaher 

Th$ aulachon or- •'candle figh*' 
belongs to the .species .'smelt. 
The fattiest fish of all, 
they melt • 

almost utterly into oil 
?.nd could be ^a candle " 
were some sort of wick 
inserted: * * 
^hus , ''candle fish*'. 
The eulachon appears ' 
midway through March 
^nd runs six weeks 
in bulk . ^ 

Relished .by all Indians, ^ 
this oil was * extracted 
by piling the fish 
in heaps . . 

and allowing to decompose. 
\^hjen semi -putrid . - 
their 'tissue exudes 
more oil. 

Let stand, then throw 

into canoes- 

half buried in sand. 

Add, water. Heat 
.fist-sized stones 

in -a' strong wood fire 

and transfer to canoe 

with wooden bongs. 

The water simmers^- 
^^and^w^th^in'ore-slron'iBg^ '^''^ 

boils . ^ — „ 

Boil several hours. 

^-Jhen cooled, 

remove stones 
^ with sieve-'^Iike wood 
* shovel Cj^;^ 

and place on wood' rack 

over. the canoe 

to be washed wi'th warm water. 
Reheat stones.. 

Repeat^ process ^ 
until all the oil is yours. 
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Push oil 7 ^ ^ 

on the water's surface 
to the front of canoe 
with a semi-circular piece 
of cedar bark,. 
Then la41e 

into a large box* • . . 
Let stand, ' 
then &kiTn into smaller containers, 
thus purifying the oil.. 
-The nlash of half-cooked- fish 
left in the canoe * > 
55 till has oil. • 

Press fish through spruce root has 
or squash barefoot . 
in canoe* 

Boil'^with hot stones, 
squeeze out that' last drop. 
Store in wood boxes. 
A 'middle-size three-man 
canoe ' ^ - 

' gives you six gallons 
premium eul'achon oil . 



SUGGESTIONS FOR DESIGNING A TLINGIT TRADING GAME: 

A fairly simple game depicting pre-pontact 
Tlingit ^ trade routes apd commodities can<be 'designed 
by you and your class. A description of one possible 
variat;ion of such a game follows: 

First, make ..a game board. It can be a large, 
map of * Southeastern Alaska, divided itito grid 
squares about '20 miles to^ a side ^(determine tKe size 
of the squares y.ou feel would be most workable)., 
^.St^dents move ^game pieces within- the grid squares. 

Determine and mark rou^e^^ii^^ 
(along* *the ma jor^ riveirs^such as the.Taku and Stikine; 
over passes s-uch as the Ghilkpot^^and Chilkat Passes; 
along coastal waterways tc the nortti and south) . 
^The object' of the game would be to move" game pieces 
up trade routes 'to' the territories of other tribes, 
then to trade Tlingit commodities for Athabascan, 
Haida, or Tsimshi^ri Commodities. 

To make play - interesting, mark some of the 
•squares, HAZARD .squares ;othars BOON squares. » Make 
HAZARD *and BOON cards to' correspond. If a player 
lands on one^of these'special squares, he must draw, 
the appropriate card and do what it says. 



Examples of -HAZARDS.: 

C 

* ** 

!• There is a snow slide. It wipes out ' 

* some of your goods. Lose one card, h 

*? 

2. You can't ga on until the tide changes. 
Lose pne turn. 

3. Your^ maternal uncle is having a potlatch. 
.You must help collects. gifts to give guests. 

* . Lose one card. • " " 



.4 : 



A. A .sudden^ storm comes f tip : and swamps yourc':"\ 
canoe. Lose one car^'^^?' . . 




6. A killerwhale lipsets your ■■ca|r9'^gttH' y.gur • 
goods go. overboard. Losg''''on^C^ar^C- , ' , 

Examples of BOONS: "J -■5<< 

1. As you* re traveling j6n>y^^^ ^^ip^i^ 
you come upon a , hereof jlea otters'.^ ^Gbb^\ 
hunting! Take , one oar ^ \ '^^r-'r 

2. Yo\i have been;/inV/fteci;Vto a potjTatch. 30 
r your gif:t, take jbne*. card f romr- the' prj?e% 

3. The water is sthooth and canAeing is {easy^ft^ 
Take another -turn.; V'**-'; , ./* 

;■ \ ' ' ^ . t 

4. Yoii meet your Athabascan' ^trading partner 
and he helps yqu past the -dangerous parts 

* of the river . . Proceed idirectlry to 
the nearest "Interior ;(iaa:d pile. ' 

5. You meet the headmanj of" another clan ^ whom 
you once hel'ped. He .gives you- a gift.. Take 
one card.* 

6. You run into a clanmate who ha^s just come 
back fj^'om making a good trade. He gives I 
you some goods for your trip. Take one ( 
card. * ... * ^ - 

^ . -122- , . \ . ■ 
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Next, make coiraiiodity cards • of several, tj^pes', such 
as, Tlingit commodities which studentf^s tart out 
with; Copper River; Inter-icrrC^o^^ Tribes 
-•^commodities' whi'Cir^stu^ muat obtain to win the 



iffieT EacW student should have a home base '^(one of 

the traditional Tlingit Communities),^ and start: play 

with commodities from that area/ Place the commod- 

ity cards f or non-Tlingit groups at K^he cends of 

the appropriate trade; routes . , 

' Suggestions for ISLAND TLINGIT c5l^M0DITIES : 

(for players- beginning in Hoonah, Sitka, 
Angooii, Kuiu, Kake, Henya and Sanya) : 

" Green stone for tools 
' Dried deer n^at 
Yew wood . ^ 

Sea food: clams, mussels, sea urchins. * 
' Sea otter ' . - ' ^ - 

' Seal oil ' . 

Ced^r bark, cedar wood 
Dr.ied halibut ' 

\ * * ^ 

Suggestions for MAINLAND TLINGIT COMMODITJ;ES^: , 

(for players beginning iri Yakutat, Chilkat, 
Chilkoot, Auke, faku, Stikine, and Tongass): 

Sheep horn or goat horn spoon - 
. Rabbit or marmot skin , blanket 

Cranberries in oil ^ - . 

Moose hides 

Chilkat' blanket - 
Eulachon oil • , • . 
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Suggestions^ for COPt^ER RIVER COMMODITIES : • 

'Caribou hide" 
Wolf moss 'for dyes 
Copper I ' ' f 

Deer meat " \ . , - 

Suggestions for I.NTERIOR ATHABASCAN COMMODITIES: 

Decorated Mocassins ' \ - ^ 

Wolf moss for dyes . r • * » . ' 

- * Caribou liide . ^ 

•Birchwood bbw'with porcupine gut string 
Moose ''hide' 

.Suggestions for< SOUTHERN TRIBES COMMODITIES : 

Dentalium shells, . • / . 
, Abalone shells / „ 

^ Cedar canoe / ' 

Eulachon oil 
* Iron • ' 



Sl^MPLE .RULES : A - 12 players 

• 1.. "The objept of the .game is to trade with- 

different -groups so that you have, in the end, 

ONE INTERIOR CARD from Interior Indians 
OWE SOUTHERN TRIBES CARD or 
■ ' "ONE COPPER RIVER CARD ' 

TWO ma];nland tlpgit cards ' ^ ' 

" • TWO ISLAND TLINGIT CARDS ^ 
For a total of six cards". 
.2,, -Each player starts with 10 cards) which are- 
either all Island Tlingit " car,ds or Mainland./Tlingit 
cards. ^ To determine which type of .cards a' player 
starts out with, shuffle* the following Tgmi Cards 

* **' • * 

(depending on the number of players) : n * • 



4 players: Stikine, Chilkat, Hoonah, Kenya 

.5 players,: add Yal<utat : 

6j)tayers: add Angoon 

7 players: add Tpngass ' 

^^8 players: add Sanya * . A . \ 

9 players: -add Sitka /' * , 

10,,players: add Taku ' . . 

11 players: add Rake ' \ I 

, 12 players: add Chilkoot 

Place the correct number of Town Cards face 7 
* . . . ^- 

down'on the table and players draw one each to cie- 
termine which town will be their home^base. This 
^Iso determines which ty^e of Commodity Card they 
begin with: thosje to^ims which are 'located on the 
mainland will receive Mainland cards, and those 
towns which are on islands will receive Island 
cards: . - 

'3. Players move on the squares at the r-oll of 
the dice. To determine' which player goes first, roll 
dice once. High score is first,,, and play proceeds* 
in. a- clockwlafe dir^ection from that persbn. 

U^ Players may move Vertically horizontally, 01 
diagonally A They move one square .for e^^ch ntimbef .of 
dice rolls. They may only move on water; eitheir ' 
ocean or rivers, A square which is partially covered 

\ ■ ^ 

by water may be usedvas^a 'travel routef. 

5. Tp obtain . the ^six cards necessary "to win,* . 

' ' . ^ . , * \ ' * ^ 

players may do either of the following: . 

Trade with another player by going. Jto that 
player •s home to\^/. . or \ 

rl25- 1^o\ 
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, Travel to the area (Interior-, Copper Jliver, 
Soutliern*' TriBes) by the roll of the dice,, 

6» .To pirade with another player, a player , 

must' first proceed jto^tzhat p'layer's home town in 

the normal way-, by throwing ^diceT When he reaches 

* "* ^ » * • 

it, the player whose town it is must return home 
immediately. The visitor- then chooses any .one of 
his host^s caj?ds. for himself, and in return chooses 
one o'f his own cards to give feo the. host?- The host 
has" no choice in which cards will be tradecl. Visitor 
may choose one of host's cards (Mainland or Island ' 
as the case may be)., or may take one of the cards . 
-which the host has already traveled to -^obtain (an 
Interior-, Southern Tribes., or Copper River card). < 
The host must Vait xuntil his next turn, and begin 
his travels^ once again from-his home town. He may 
not return to the sqiiare he was* on before the visitor 
pulled him home to' tra.de. ' " 

ft 

* '^7. To obtain a card from one of the non-Tlingit 
areas, a player must move according to the throw of . 
the dice to the end of the appropriate trade roiite. 

^When he reaches that square, he may trade as many 
car^ds as he wishes in exchange for the desired cards ^ 
on a one-for-one basis, providing , that he follows 

'these restricti-ons: 
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. To. obtain an INTERIOR CARD or a COPPER RIVER 

^ * * *CARD, , players/ must have either ' * ' / 

.Iron ) ^ ^ ' , ^ \ ^ • * ..I 

Dentaliinn. ) *' , card already in his hand ' . 
Abalone ) 'as a trade card. Interior 

• .Cedar Bark )" . I'ribes will not accept any 
Eulachon oil 0 ' other 'commodities. 

They must have one, of these cards for each • 

Interior or Copper River card they wish to obtain,' 

*Thus, af a player has only an Iron card o'f :thosie ^ - 

on the list, he leaves that iron card on the 

» , " ^ V*. 

Square, and can take/only one card from the pile 

• of Inferior commodity cards. If , ^nowever., he *^ , 
has tvo iron and one abalone cards, he ^may » 

leave all three and pick up three- of the desired ,1' v 

cards , , . . 

• • ^ ^ , : : 

' - - 'To obtain A SOUTHERN TRIBES C^R^,, players must ^ ^ ..^ 

, have either - - - ' 

' Moose hides - ) 

« Green stone" for tool making ) j card in his hand as 
Wolf .Moss . ' • 0| a trade card, ' ^ 

• Deer meat-' ! )'- -Southern Tribes will ■ 
' , ^Copper ) not accept any other^ 

^Sheep and' 'Goat Horn spoons ,) . items in trade, 

' ... « ' ' . : 

' The same rules apply for* SOUTHERN TRIBES CARDS ' ! 

as do for.' INTERIO'R or COPPER^RIVER CARDS': Trading' 
bne-for-one*. ' i 

8, There are a limite.d number of Interior, , * 

Copper River, and Soiithern Tribes cards," Once all cards , 
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in a single "pile, have bi^en picked up by players,-^ ' 
that area may ndt be visited againl Xhus, if all 
the Interior cards from the Stikine River route have 
already been picTced up, no one may visit that; trading* 
arfea again' during the game. Players may only pick 
up cards which originate in the non-Tlingi't area ^ 
they are visiting; thus onLy Interior cards can bp ^ 
otC^ined from Irfterior .areas ; only Southern Tribes . 

cards may i.be'^ picked up in^^the Southern Tribes arrea,;. 

/ " ^ ^ . ' - ■ ^ - 

and only Copper River cards may be picked^up in'^the * 

Copper fliver.area. The, other cards which have bee!i:^left 

»ia trade may not be picked up'; they are out .of play. 

9. If a,, player* lands on a HA2;ARD square ox. a 

BOON square^ by exact roll of th-e 'dice, ^he must take 

the* appropriate card from *the pile atid folliQW direc-,^ 

tions on the card. ' v 



Play^^ids .when one player has the necessary six 
commodity cards ' ' . 
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APPENDIX A 
Kinship terms and chart 

Terms and symbols* to know^ 



O 



dei5i|nat'es male 



de'signates f^ale 



'4 4 



O ^ /''designates marriage' 



\ 



.Q -A 



means the 'two are brother^and sister 



means the couple has two children, a 
daujghter and •a son * ' 



refer*s to the point of departure 
yzh'en .discuss'lng kinship^. ' * 



For instance, i^ this^ diagram 

.'■ 'A / ■ . 

is Ego^s mother • 



Ascending generatior - parents, aunts, uncles, girand- 

' ' ' parrhts, 'great-grandparents, etc, 



Descending generation - children, 'grandchildren, nieces, 
, , nephews, etc. ^ ^ , 
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Appendix A cont'd , ^ ^ 

In .the following diagram, all individuals who 
are of" thd'^same clan as Ego (using Tlingit kinship 
rules)' are represented by darkened symbols. Tlingit 
kinship is "matrilineal" ^ 'p.assed ♦on by the mother, 
• * Al-1 individuals represented by' white symbols . 
are of the moiety opposite Ego's Moiety, since 
marriage rules insist that one must marry outside ' 
one's moiety.. However, all white symbols do not nec- 
essarily denote the same clan. Remember that there 
are many clans within each moiety. 

Sonie specific relationships; all c/lanmates 
of^go" 

1. ■ Ego 



\ / 



2. Ego* s mother • . / 

V - ■ / ■■ ' 

-^3.. Ego's mother's mother / 
4\ Ego's sister / 

5. Ego's brother (note th^^t this mali is 
^mother's brother, orAincle, to Ego's 

. children) - 

6. Ego's daughter 

/ 

7. Ego s son 

8. ' Ego' s^ sister's daughter 

* ■ . ' • • * 

9. Ego-'s sister's son 

10. Ego's daughter 'sMaughter 

11. Ego's daughter's son 

-I3q'- 



Appendix A ^ cont'd , 

12. Ego'.s^inother 's brother (if Ego were a 
» ^ ' man, this man would' have been respon- 
sible for Ego's upbringing as his uncle.). 

13. ^ Eg^ niotber's sister 

14. Ego's mother's sister's daughter 

15. Ego's mother's sister's son 

^ 16, Ego's mother's sister's da^ughtfer's daughter 
• .17. Ego's mother's sister'' s daughter's son 
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EGO.'S CLAN 



t 



Second ascending generation 

. ' A T O 



First ascending generati 



Ego's generation. O? A' A^-©' #A D A 3 

■1 EGO 



First descending generati<)n 



A A=o 



Second descending generation 



1 

6 O A 



11 10 



J 3'. 



erIc 



Note: Farther father (A) niay or may not: be a 
member of Ej^o^s clan. He Is a member of 
Ego's moiety. 



APPENDIX B 



Tlingit' Clan House 



Headman * s compartment 



full 'oF ceremonial 
items 



Clan crest screen 

" " ' I ' T T— nr mn iM nn i T iiiii i Mi^^M ipum n 



.Cedar bark 

^ arating 
^^"^ family 
areas 




Cedar mat 



Cedar mat 



L 




Cooking utensils 



Slaves or servants sleep here 



'steps'"" ' ^ 



Cedar mat 



Boxes /& 
baskets 
contain- ^ 
ing family 
belongings 











" Steps, 


■ 1 0 














Cedar ma 



: 



Cedar mat 



1,1 



Note; 



Rafters were used for storing food, 
hole was directly over fireplace 



Smoke 



Appendix B cont'cf . 

•» 

t ♦ 

The following list represents a hypothetical 
membership of a Tlingit clan house. It does? not 
refer to any. actual clan or house group; it :is 
merely an example of what a ''typical" or pos'sible . 
pre-contact household might have looked like. 
Members- of the clan are designated by underlining. 
The arrangement on the page corresponds to the 
living arrangement in the clan house. Thus,. Uncle 
is the headman of the household, so he lives .in the- 
separate compartn:ent at the back'-'O^- the house.. His 
younger brothers are next in line and in status, so 
their families' sleeping areas are next to his and 
so forth. Uncle is considered Ego. Uncle would be 
fairly elderly in this household. Sister's daughter' 
sons are young boys currently being trained by their 
uncle for adult life. 
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Appendix' cont'd 



(BACK OF HOUSE) 



Uncle , his wife, their smal'l children 



' Younger. brother , wife,' 
small children & daughters 



Younger broth er, wife, 
' small children 



Daughter and her young 
husband (men lived with 
their wives* fathers* houses 
when they were first Aarried) 



Sister's son , wife., small 
children - 



Sister's son , wife and small 
V children & daughers 



Sister's daughters' sons 



Mother's sister's daughter's 
son , wife, and small'> 
children 



Mother's sister's son , 
wife,' small children, 
& 'daughters'' 



Servants or slaves (not related 
to Uncle; probably captured in 
an ambush on another village) 



(FRONT OF HOUSE) 



ERJC . 
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SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPJIY 
'ON TLINGIT CULTURE 



Anthropol'o'gy and Ethnography: ' • 

Including books specifically on Tlingit Culture 
as well as some general works of interest. 

Balcom, Mary G. , Ket chikan: Alaska's Totemland 

Adams, Press; Chicago; i961. a 

The book contains one section each on 
Tlingit culture, Tsimshian culture and ' 
totem poles. Although the book contains 
no footnotes, thes'e three sections are 
almost tQtally paraphrases of three other . - - 
books: Krause's The Tlingit Indians : 
Davis* M^tlakahtla: a True Narrative of ^^the 
Red Man ,vand Garfield and For.rest ' s the Wolf 
and"\the Raven . Not recopimended."'' 

'Barbeau, Marius, The Modern Growth of the Totem 
Pole on the- Northwest -Coast 
From the Smithapnian Report for 1939 , ' pp . , 
491-498; reprinted by Shorey Book Store: ^ < 
Seattle; ^1965. 

Contains brief explanations of the histqry ' 
of totem pole art, the social context of totem 
poles for the different Northwest Coast tribes, • 
and physical preparation and care of totem poles. 

B^rbeau, Marius, Totem Poles, Volume I & II ' . ' 
National Museum of Canada; 1950- 

These ambitious volumes contain descriptipns 
as well as myths, stories and legends for all 
totem poles, house |)osts, and grave posts the 
author could find in situ in Alaska, and B^ritish 
Columbia. ^ The poles are thus the products of 
severa^l different groups, from Tlingit *iri tFfe 
north to Salish in the south.. The volumes in- 
clude many photographs. Totem poles are arrangeH 
both according to crest and legend and according 
to location.' 
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Davis; Carol Beery, - Songs of the Totem a,. . 
Empire Printing Co. ; Juneau; 1939 . 

I, 

^ 1^ 
Transcriptions and music for Tlingit songs 

are^ recorded in this pamphlet, along with 
translations (both literal and free), x There- 
are ^problems with the work: The transcriptions 
were done before a Tlingit orthography had been 
formalized and hence vary from< moderri standard * 
usage; and the author displays an incomplete 
knowledge of' the social context of the songs 

(foi; instance, the clans- to, which the songs 

belong have not been noted.),. — — — 

Davis, "Starr ;& Richard, Tongues & Totems: Compara -» 

tive Arts' of the Pacif ic B.asin v ' " 
Alaska International Ar^t Institute; Anchorage; 
1974." ^ , , . 

• ' The book is based on the collections in the- 
Alaska International Art Institute , and. its 
shortcomings stem from this fact: Comparisons 
are mac' \ ' -een items simply because they are 
in the ollection, not because they are 

n^cessc comparable. Further, many supposi- ; 
^ tions ab the functions of cer-tairi objects 
are undocutaented. The author merely states that 
two ^^objects have .had similiar functions, thus 
implying that the similarity*' is the result of 
a past, undated, .and riebjalous association^^tween ^ 
the twjL cultures represented. The fact t^t^ this 
is an Tlmplication and not delineated, an d^ that 
the' objects compared have not been correlated 
as to date makfes this study appear amateurish. 
in the end, it tells us nothing about thlk^po.ssibil 
of diffusion of common elements in art. 

Drucker, Philip, Cultures of the North Pacific Coast 
^ Chandler Publishing Co.; Scranton, Penn.j 1965. 

The author presents an overview of the cultural, 
elements of the North Pacific Coast culture area* 
The generalizations which l\e makes about the 
many different peoples .who live in the area are 
somewhat balanced by detailed discussioxi of four. | 
specific cultures and some of the practices of " 
those cultures. 
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Druck^k, Philip', Indians of the Northwest Coast . 

Natural History Press; Garden City,. New York: 
1963. . . ^ 

.This is- a general handbook of Northwest Coast 
culture,' itself a generalization of the culJiiires 
of several different lang^aage groups who lived 
along the North Paeifl-c' coast . Drucker relates, 
the material culture of the area as represented- 
"^ in the Museum of Natural H'istory-is collections, 
/ _J^ith_the- social" culture of the area. R^gionai 
vaxiations are noted. 

* , -p' .~ 

Durlach, Theresa Mayer, The. Relationship Systems o f 
the Ttingit, Haida and Tsimshian ' _ 
'American Ethnological ^Society ; New York; 19,28. 

This.' IS a descriptive work on the kinship 
terms,, their possible linguistic 'derivations , 
and' the comparable elements between ; Tlingit , 
Haida, and. Tsimshian kinship structures . A 
short section i-s devoted to the actual behaviors 
betwe'en two people who stood, in certain rela-; 
.tionships to each pther (i.e. Uncle -nephew', 
mouther -in- law- son- in- lav;) . 

Garfield, Viola E. -and Linn A. Forrest, The Wolf " ' 
^ and the Raven; Totem Poles of Southeastern 
* • Alaska ^ ' ' " ^ ' ' 

^University of Washington Press ; Seattle; 1948.^ 

This"^book is the joint effort of an anthro-^ • 
pologist (Garfield) -and an a:5chitect (Forrest) 
wi\o /Were involved in moving and restoring, old 
tatem poles from their original locations to 
various totem parks tn Sautheastiern Alaska. " " 
Sources have not been given, for the stories'^x^hich 
accompany the totem pole, though in the preface 
the authors state that stories were obtained 
r from Charles Bro\%Ti^ (head, carver from the Sa^^man 
*( workshop) and "his tribesmen". Thus, although 
some details of the stories may be in question,' 
this book does match totem poles with the ap- ~ 
propriate stories • 
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Goddard, Pliny Earle, Indians of the Northwest 
Coast 

Copper Square Publishers, Inc*. ; New York; 
1972. Originally published 1934% 

This work, originally published i^h 1934, 
is based on the tollection of the American 
Museum of Natur.aJ History and' information 
obtained in various expeditions to the North-/* 
' wes.t Coast' during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. ^ The ^'ma in* focus 
of the publication is ^theref ore material 
culture.^ 5 Comparative descriptions of the- 
artifacts from the different cultures are 
helpful and interesting. * 

Gunther; Erna, Ar.t 'in the Life of the Northwest 
Coast Indians 

Superior Publishing Company; Seattle; 1966. 

The Northwest Coast ^art collection of the 
Portland Art Museum is catalogued in this 
book. Besides descriptions and histories 
of the items themselves, there is much valuable 
background cultural information, about the way 
these itenls v7ere used. Pri.Tiary emphasis has 
been given to ceremonial items, since these 
make up^ the bulk of what is considered ''art" 
and, in the past, collex:tabre. 

Gunther, Erna, Indian. Life of .the Northwest Coast 

of North America; As seen by the early Explorers 
and Fur Traders during the Last Decades of the 
Eighteenth Century ' L 

Universi-ty ot Chicago Press; Chicago; 1972.^"^ 

This book contains information on the cultures 
of the Northwest Coast at the time of contact, 
and discusses these cultures from the point of^ 
view' of the Explorers. It is well researched 
^ and contains all' the early accounts of Native- 
life. 

\ . ^ - ; 

\ . * ' ^ n • ' *' 

Holm, Bill, Crooked Beak of Heaven 

^ University of Washington Press ; Seattle; 1972. 

This is the catalogue for the collection of 
Ann and Sidney Gerber, now in the Thomas Burke 
Memorial Museum in Seattle. The collection 
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contains items from Northwest^ Goast area 
cultures, and contains Interesting infor- 
mation on'the -objects rand their Qultural 
context. The objects* picgures^ include. ^ 
masks, "argilJLite darvings-, beatwoQd^ boxes , 
and ceremonial .paraph^nalia. ' '4 - 

^* " " . 

Holm, Bill, Northwest Coast .Indian Art: An ^ 
Analysis of Form . 

University of Washington Press^; Seattle,; 
1965-. . 

'Holm has made the first "^.nclusive formal 
analysis, o'f Nor^thwest Coast Indian ^rt in 
this monograph . The vari9us formal- elements 
of the art.. are isolated .and studied. 

Inverarity, Robert Bruce,' Art of the Northwest? 
Coast Indians * * 

University of Calif ornia Pi;ess ; Berkeley; 

195;0. . • , . . . . ^ 

J, _ ' 

This book was .one of the first which dealt . . 
with the art of the Northv7est 'Coast Indians, 
both as a unique and highly developed craft, 
\ and^as a part of the cultures of, the area. 

There are many detailed plates with information 
about *each of the objects shown; subject^' 
range- ^rom ceremonial objects to tools and more 
... every-day implements. 

Jones*, Livingston F. , A Study of the ThIiARet/ of 

Alaska . ' .^-^^ 
Fleming H.^Revell Co.; New York; 191A- 

This IS a* description of many individual 
Tlingit customs. Unfortunately, the. author 
does not. exhibit any understanding of the 
system 'that' held the elements- together and . r 
. gave them meaninjg. Rather, he seems "to see 
the customs as so many curiosities, which are 
^ tnankfully (to his. mind) being" changed, 
t \ * . 

Josephson, Karla, Use of the Sea by Alaska Natives-- 
A Historical Perspective (one of a series in ^ 
Alaska and the Law of the sea) \ ~ -'^ ' 

Arctic Environment Information .and Data Cen^-er; 
^University of Alaska; Anchorage; 1974. 

The relationship of each of the Native 
groups of Alaska to the sea is explored. 



Kei^thahn, "Edward L. , Monuments in Cedar 
Bonanza" Books-,. New York; 1963 • y 

This^ readable history of totTera poles con- 
* ' tains some fine old photographs of South- 
eastern Alaska 'Native vCopnunrties .. The sec- 
tions on history and function are 'good. 
Weaknesses occur in the ^retelling of ^pme.of 
the stories;; informants were not mentioned, 
' no-i: \^as » clan .ownership of the stories made ^ 
explicit . " " . 

Kraus.e, Aurel / translated by Erna Gunth.er , \ * 
. ^ The Tlingit Indians: Results of .a Jrip. to. 

the ^ Nor thvjest Coastf of America arid the Bering ' ■ 
Straits - • ■ . . . - 

, University of .Washington Press ;• Seattle;* 1956. 

The' study. was. originally carried out, in 
1881-82- by Aurel Krause , "a geographer . He 
spent the winter in Klukwah and.du?:ing that 
time' elicited much information on the tradi- 

. tion.al and current (as. of 1-882) life-ways of 

, the Chilkat.Tlingits. 

Krieger, ^Herbert *W. , Indian Villages of ■ Southeast - 
• Alaska • . r \ 

An. extract from the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian, 192^?; Reprinted by Shor'ey Book Store; 
Seattle; 1966,^ . . 

Contains shorn descriptions of the various 
Northwest Coast Indian , tribes and their cultures, 
ranging from southern British Columbia to South- 
^ eastern Alaska. 

\Laguna, i^rederica de, The Story of a Tlingit Community 
A Problem iri the Relationship Between Archeolog - 
ical, Ethnological, and Historical Methods. 
Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American 
. Ethnology Bulletin 172; ,1960.-- ' , ^ 

A ha-story of Angoon was the subject »of f ieldj 
work which the author undertook during 1949^ and 
1950/ In this book she pulls together three 
separate threads to achieve a fairly complete 
and detailed history: - The archaeological' 
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evid(^ncG, local traditions, and descriptive ^ ' 
remarks by European and American ^explorers , 
traders, and settlers; i) ^ "* 

Laguna, Krederica de. Under Mciim t Saint Ellas 

The Hi&bory and Culture'^" the Yakutat Tlirigit 
Smithsonian Institution..Press ; Washington , 

^ • D,C:; 1972. / 

This intensive stucfy t^e culture arifL. 
history of^ the Yakutat Tlingit contains infor- 
mation on a\ll, aspects of life: ecology; history; 
, myths, legends, and songs; houses; travel and. 
trade; makirig a living; the social v/orld; the * 
life cycle; recreation; war ;• pptlatch;, medicine; 



shamanism; co'smology.; etc . 



It is well documented 



Laguna, Frederica 'de;- Francis aJ Riddell, Donald 

McGeein, Kenpeth S,,, Lane, 6c J. Arthut' Freed, with 
a chapter .by CaroTyn OsborAe,. Archaeology of ' ' " ' 

^ the Yakutat Bay Area, Alajsfca 

Smithsonian Institution Bureau of American 
^ Ethnology Bulletin 192;^ U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office;- 1964.- - ' 

Contains ^ description of the prehistory of • 
the Yakutat Bay aroa, as evidenced by the arch- 
aeological record. 

McClellan, Catherine, Thei Girl who Married the Bear; 
^ ' ' A Masterpiece of Indian Ora l Tradition ' 

'National Museum of Canada, Publications in Eth- 
nology. No. -2; Ottawa; .1970. ' ' . 



Contains eleven versions of a Sbuthern Yukon 
4 t^'le which -is held in common by ^Inland Tlingit 
Tagish, and' Southern Tutchonei ^^^The author in- 
"terprets -the isocial context of the story, spec-- 
iilates on- cultural reasons for its extreme pop- 
ularity, -and. offers explanatidns for. the man5^ 
variations pJ the tale. ' , ' 

McFeat, Tom (e.ditQr) , Indians of the North Pacific 
^ • , Coast ^ • ^ 

University of Washington Press; Seattle; 1966* 

The book contains articles by' anthropologists 
on -various topics dealing with cultures of the 
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Northwest Coast.! General topics include; 
An Introduction Ito the Area; Soci.il Organ- 
ization; The Potjlatch; Rank and Class; Cere- 
*mohialism and Defiance and Normality. 

t. 

Miller, Polly & Leon Gordon, Lost Herit^a'ge of Alaska 
World Publishing iCompany"! Cleveland ; 19&8 

This is a readable history- of contact be- 

• tween the Indians of the Northwest coast ,arid 
Western culture. 

y an , Lael , And the Land Rrovides " • \ 
■ Anchor Press/Doubleday ; Garden City, New W 
Jersey; 1974. 

Contains modern-day ^sketches of six Alaskan 
Native villages," among them Angoon in South- 
eastern Alaska. 

Murdock, George Peter, Ethnographic Bibliography of 
North America, Third Edition 
' ^ Hiiman Relations Area t^iles Press; New Haven; 
" 1972. 

This is a complete (as of I960) bibliography 
of all works on North American Native peoples. 
Consult it for journal articles not listed" in 
this general bibliography. 

NiblacV, Ensign Albert: P., The Coast Indians of 

S outhern Alaska and Northern British Columbia 
'U. S. National Museum 1885-1887, Notes. Re- 
printed by Johnson Reprint Corp.; New York; 
1970. 

This work is valuable for its treatment of 
late nineteenth century material culture for 
thQ Northvest Coast culture' area. It was based 
on the collections at the U. S. National Museum, 
and contains information on the manufacture, r 
technology, and use of the various items. Con-- 
tains photographs and sketches. 

Oberg, Kalervo, The Social Economy of the Tlinglt 

• Indians * . 

University of Washington Press; Seattle; L973. 

This publication is based on fieldwork done 
in 1933 in Klukwan, Alaska. It's emphasis is, 
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as the title- implies , on the economy of 
, • the Tlingit Indians, incl ding subsistence 
activities (both economic . id social impli- 
cations thereof), trade, ceremonial economic 
activities, and divisions of labor. It is an 
important new analysis of the Tlingit economy. 

Paul, Frances, Spruce R oot Basketry of the Alaska 

Tlirigit 

United States Department of the Interior; 
Lawrence , Kansas-; 1944 . 

This is a complete study of Tlingit spruce- 
root basket v/eaving. It deals with technique 
and design elements.. Some common designs are 
Ill's ted and th^ir names and meanings are in- 
ctv'led. 

Salisb^ury, Oliver M. , Quoth the Raven 

Superior Publishing Company; Seattle; 1962. 

/ 

This is the memoir of a government teacher 
who lived in Klawock in the mid-1920' s. Al- 
though there ^re many portions on Tlingit life, 
both past and present, the book is of limited 
value for research purposes. Information is. 
not footnoted, and is often tempered by the ' 
ethnocentric attitude of the aut^ ^r. He is 
often, for instance, paternalist .cally "amused" 
by the lifeways of the people, and does' not seem 
f to have taken them or their beliefs seriously. 

Stanley, Samuel L. , Historical ChanRes in Tlingit 

Social S^tructure 
\ PhD Dissertation, University of Chicago; 1958. 
\ Thesis number '4303 . 

\» / 

/A clear account of Tlingit pre-contact. social 
^! s/tructuro is- 'given, and the literature h^s been 
. earefuRy -scrutinized to determine the change's 

in social structure and the causes for those ^ 
\ changes 'since that time. The thesis is a digest 
; of the existing literature and is based only in^ 
\ small part on field work in Alaska- 

Stewart, Hilary, Artifacts of the Northwest Coast 
^ Indian s '> 

HancocT House; Saanichton British Columbia, 
Canada; 1973. 
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Although this book was written for the 
layman, it is scientifically and culturally 
accurate and would be a valuable resource 
book on material culture, particularly pre- 
contact items* 

Swan ton, John R. , Social Condition, Beliefs, 

and Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingit 
Indians" 

26th Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution Bureau of ''imerican iEthnology; 
1908. 

Contains, much detailed information on the 
history of the different Tlingit clans and 
clan crest information. Other particulars 
are: an eye-witness account of a potlatch; 
descriptions 6f games; medical practices; 
and other specific elements of Tlingit 
culture. 

Svzanton, John R. , Tlingit- Myths arid Texts 

Government Printing Office; Washington; 1909.. 
Reprinted by Johnson Reprint Corporation; 
New York; 1970. 

This book is the leading source of Tlingit 
myths and Ic^gends. -The stories v;ere collected 
in Wraagell and Sitka in 1904. Its primary 
weakness is that' while stories belonging to 
many clars appear in the book, only a few in- 
formants , some fr'om clans with no apparent rights 
to the stories th^y told, were relied upon. The 
Raven stories are good, but some of the clan 
stories should* firs\^be ch^-L.ked with contemporary 
clan members fov\^ validation. 

Wood, C/ E. S., "Among the Thl4nk:;.ts in Alaska " in 
The Century Magazine, 'Vol'. XXIV, No^ 3, July 
1882. 

This article is a descriptioi^s^f one man's 
travels in Southeastern Alaska du^4ng the 1880 's 
_ Althougii ther^G-ar^e— some— i-nter est ing"'descriptions 
of specific aspects of Tlingit life,'t:he picture* 
the author presents of the Tlingits is quite 
biased, uncomplcmentary , and displays his lack 
of under landing of the culture as a whole. 
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SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON TLINGIT CULTURE 



Juvenile Literature 

Including books on all Northwest Coast cultures. 

Blackerby, A. W. and Linn A. Forrest, Tale of 
an Alaska Whale 

Binfords & Mort; Portland Oregon; 1955, 

This is an illustrated version of the 
Tlingit clan story vjhich tells the origin 
of the Killerwhale, The Wrangcll version 
is recounted in this book. 



Brindze, Ruth, The Story o f the Totem Pole 
Vanguard' Press ; New Yorlc] 1951. 

This book tells about totem poles (their * 
meanings, how they were carved and ^ erected, 
etc.), potlatches (an account by' an early , 

ir trader is retold in an interesting 
chapter)*, and recounts some of the stories 
about specific totem poles.. It is- generally 
accurate and well-written, though there are 
^a few in-accuracies . For instance, the author 
"^has guests giving gifts to the host of a pot- 
latch, whereas it should be the other way 
around. In addition, the illustrations plac^ 
the 'viia.age in the middle of the forest rather . 
than on the beach as it should ,be. 

Davis, Kenry and Clafibel, Kee t-Kake ' Vers ion 

Sitka Printing Company; Sitka; 1973. . ^ 

This is an illust^ ited booklet of the Kake 
version of the "origin of the Killerwhale. There 
is an accompanying teacher's manual which contains 
aids on incorporating Tlingit language into th3 
curriculum, and ideas for introducing Tlingit 
^cultural information along vjith the book. 

Desmond, Alice Curtis, The Talking Tree 
MacMillan Company ; New York ; 1949 . 

This is a story set in the. 1940 's in South- 
eastern Alaska. It is about the- rivalry between 




two cousins for the* headir.i^ii^i * of their 
clan. The book is well V7ritte!i, and the 
cultural information is, for the most part, 
correct. ^ There are some problems, however. " 
The boys/for instance, both teenagers, are ^ 
unlikely. contestants for their uncle's posi-* 
tiort. An older brother or nephew would be more 
likely. The methods of choosing the headman 
also seems unorthodox, and the a]uthor' seems to 
vacillate between two extremes, one of seeing^ 
the Tlingits as white people in the 1940 'so 
might have seen them, the other of presenting 
an inside view of the culture. 

i 

Garfield, Viola ^E., Meet the Totem ] \ 

Sitka Printing Company; Sitka, n.d. | ' 

This booklet is a good introduction to totem 
pol'es: their social significance, stylistic! 
facuors, the 'Characters portrayed, and some! 
specific stories that are illustrated on tot^em 
poles. . " -> 

Gridl'ey, Marion E. & the editors of Country 
Beautiful , The Story of the Haida 
G. P. Putnatns's Sons; New York; 1972.' 

This is a description of Haida culture 
(material and social) x^7ritten for young 
people. It is factually correct, and would 
be more valuable as a resource book than as 
one incorporated into a reading program. 

Harris , Christie, Once More Upon a Totem 
Athenum; New York; 19;/3. 

Three Northv/est Coast legends are well 
told and nicely illustrated in this 'book. 
They have their origins in Tlingit, Haida, 
Tsimshian, and Kwakiutl folklore. 

Harris , Christie, Once^ ^P?^ ^ Totem 
Athenum; New York; 1963 . 

Five Northwest Coast -tales are retold and 
illustrated'. 




Harris, Christie, Raven Cry 
Atheneum; New York; 1966. 

This is a history of early contact .between 
the Haidas and the Western world, told from 
the Haida point of view. It centers around 
Charles Edenshaw,- the great Haida carver. , 
It is authentic in detail and includes all 
• * the drama and tragedy of that era in Haida '. 
history. 

Houston, James, Eagle Mask: A W^st Coast Indian Tale 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc.; New York; 1966. 

^ This is the story of a young man coming of 
age. The time is late 1700's, just after con- 
tact but before white culture had had much im--' 
pact on the Indian ^culture of the area. The 
book is set in British Columbia, among one of 
the coastal Indian tribes. 

«* * * 

Kous t on , James , Ghost Raddle:. A Northwest Coast 

Indian Tale. . / 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich , . Inc . ; New York; •/ 
1972. . ^ . * 

This story takes place in British Columbia,, 
apparently among the Haida. It recounts a/ 

^ peace-making expeuition in which wealthy 
islapders seek to re-establish friendly ties 
with their mainland neighbors. . The hero is 
a 15 year old^ boy. lu gives an accurate ' 

- picture of the environment *and culture, and 
the illustrations are excellent , ^ following 
traditional Northwest Coast designs. ' . 

McCarley, Laura Cecelia, and Jedrj- Jacques Regat 

(illiistra^or) , A Legend of the North Country ' 
^Northern Printing Company; n%d. 

Althpugh the illustr^ccions are done in the 
style of Northwest Coast Indian art, the story 
is not a traditional Tlingit legend. Rather, 
it is^ an adaptation of the tale of the Three 
Wi semen. 
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McConkey, Lois, Sea and. Cedar: Hbw the Northwest 
Coast T.nclians Lived ' * * 

J. J. Douglas Ltd.; West Vancouver, British 
^Columbia; 1973. - ^" • ' ; 

-A nicaiy illustrated book aimed at upper 
elementary to junior high schoql students. ' ^ 
The book centers around the material culture 
, of "the Northwest Coast area. 

^ ' ■ • 

Mar tin , Fr an , Nine Tales of Rgven 
Harper & Row; New York; 1951. 

Many of the Raven stories are recounted in 
this book. They have been well researched 
and illustrated, the sources ;being published 
works on the Tsimshian Bella Bella, *Kwakiutl, . 
and Tling.it "myths and legends. 

MayoL, Lurline Bowles, The Talkinfj ; Totem Pole 
Binfords & Mort; Tbrriand, Oregon; 1943. 

This is a- good story book, one which uses a 
totem pole as the prop through vjhich the 
stories are told. It is not, however/ about 
, , Haida culture or legends, as its format s^jiggests. 
Rather J 'the stories are didactic tales which 
illus'trate- virtues (v/hich are based more on 
Anglo culture values than on traditional Haida 
values), and are n6t traditional Haida taler. . ' 

Shannon, Terry, Tyee' s Totem^Pole 

Albert \^itman & Company; Chicago; 1955. 

*This is a §tory of a young Haida boy's desires 
to become a gi^reat cairver, and the realization\of 
that! dream v/hen he carves his first totem pole. 
The cultural information* seems" accurate, but the 
story is a bit trite. . ' - 

Sleator ,'"William; Illustrated by Blair Lent, The 
Angry Moon 

Little, Brown & Company; Boston; 1970. 

This is a beautifully illustrated adaptation 
of a Tlingit legend, a.9^ recorded by John Swantpn 
in 1909. It follQVTS^ the original legend fairly 
cj.osely. Its only problems occur in represcVita-* 
tions of the natural environment. Although the 
architecture is correct, the setting seems more 
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-appropriate to the midwest: than along the 
rugg-ed North Pacific coast. A few minor 
inaccuracies, such as the presence of corn 
as food, and use of. birch! for arrows, do not, 
however, detract from, the > value of the book. 

•' ' . ■' \ - , 

Wentworth, Elaine, Mission Hetlakatla 

Houghton Mifflin Company; Boston; 1968. 

This is the story o'f William Duncan, the mis- 
sionary who led' a group of \Tsimshian Indians 
from iiritish Columbia to Metlakatla, Alaska, 
in the late. 1800' s. T^he story is told from 
Duncan's, rather than the Tsi-m^hians point 
"of view, so there^ is an inh(=rent bias: Duncan 
is shown as the hero, the detLiverer of the 
Indians. There are a few interesting notes on 
Tsirashian culture, but for- the most part the 
changes which came about after Duncan's work 
are emphasized rather than the pre- contact- 
culture. ,., 

Worthy lake,, Mary M. , ^ Moolack: Young Salmon ' 
. Fisherman •• ^ . lU^o 
Mel.nont- Publishers ; Chicago; 1^63. 

■ This is a story about a youn^ Tsimshian 
boy , Moolack. It" recounts the carving of 
a dugout canoe and salmon fishing, among 
othe'r activities. The illustrations give good 
representations of the environment and village 
and in general the cultural information seems 
correct! except that the author seems to have 
made t-he kinship system patrilineal rather 
than matrilineal , . as it should be. The story 
is a bit trite. 
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"How THE ^^AVEN STOLE THE LIGHT: 
A Radio Play • 



Produced -by the 

Alaska Multimedia Education PrOgroiH 
Alaska State Museum ' 
Juneau, Alaska 



Printed by the 

Alaska Bilingual Education Center 
Alaska Native Education Board 
Anchorage ) Alaska 



"as part of the 

TLINGIT INDIANS OF SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
Social Studies Unit 



now RAVEN STOLE THE LIGHT 
(A Radio Play) 



First Voice: - Tliis is the, story,..,one, .of many, about Raven. 

i ^ 

Raven, in the Tlingit language, Ye^. 

Raven, hero of the Tlingit people's ancient tales. 

Raven, the creator, but Raven the rascal and the trickster 

too. . . 

But who -was hQ? Raven? Was he. god or human? 
Was he*man or bird? Did he have a childhood 
ft ' * like some ordinary bird or man or animal, 

* 

or was he always fully-gro\m 'pcrha'ps? 
Did he hatch full-fledged from some enormous egg, 
or did he maybe, one day," just appear, 
way back in "time,, flying out of the rain? 
Of all these kinds-^man, bird, spirit, ancestor- 
whatever, or whichever kind of creature ' 
* Yejf, the Raven was, let's just say 
that way .back, way, wayl^ack, , - . ' 

at the beginning' of all time, 
somewhere near the head of the Nass River, 
in the country that the Tlingit* people occupied, 
let's just say that Raven started traveling 
, ■ over water, over woods and hills, alone, 
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his bright eye glejaming in the dark., 

his wings brushing through the clouds, 

as^he searched his prey, observed- the is.lands ^nd the^ 

land, and crying out with his coarse voice 

that he brought good things for the people, 

but sometimes he brought tricks 

and trouble too. , 



Second Voice; 



But how was Raven born? 
•How did 'Raven get into the world? 
Did he hop- out of an egg 
or was he *• 
just a man, a chiefs 
an ancestor, named after the bird? 



First Voice: 



IVho knows? Some say his spirit ^ ' • 

lived before both birds and men, 
that ^aven made, the world . ' , 

so he was older than any creature in it, 
older than'hrs mother, and his grandfather. 



/ 



Second Voice: Older than his- grandfather? 
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lUrst Voice: Aiijd that Raven came into »the worl(l of' men 
so; he could steal . . . 



Second Voice ; 



First Voice: 



} 1 o • 

What was Raven after? 

I . , ' , " 

What c'id he want?-' * 

/ / 
/ » / 

Listen. At the beginning of all time," . 

i . ' 

a rich man lived at the head of the Nass River - 

f 

i - " 

vdth iiis daughter. In those- days, 

everything was dark: there was no daylight 

and no moon or stars ,at night to guide vour 

Buf the rich man and his daughter 

kepjt' a secret in tlieir house: , ' ^ 

t • ^ ' ■ - ■ 

they held the .stars, the moon and daylight 

1 

in„thrcc bags lianging on their wall. 
[ 

They kept the light tiiere, and only Raven knew it. . . 

/ 

So Raven hit upon a plan to trick the old man of the^'as^ 
and get the light the whole world 
needed, Ijay tind night.- IJe thought: 

"ril gefjnysolf born as the old man daughter's baby. 

I'll make myse-lf into a pine-needle ; \^ 

and when the girl ^comcl down to drihk, 

I'll drop into her cu}|, ainl she'll gfow big 

and bear me as her own. . 

And wl\en I've grown a little, then we'll sec,.," 



Third Voice: And thiere \<as no light in 'the world. 

; ♦ ' ■ ^ 

Scene 11= » 

First Voice: And so Raven turned himself., 

^^hrough magic, to a little pine-needle, 
'.Then he lay "in wait. 
He waited in a tree above the' stream 
> that ^ ran. nearby the old man^s house. 
By and by, the girl was thirsty, 
and she came down to the stream to drink.. 
Do™ she beat, toward the water^ 
dipped her cup in' it, anci sipped. 
She filled her cup again,' gbt. to her feet, 
and drank again. ^Looking up into the tree* 
above the stream, she saw- the tall tree Is^ form 



Xxi the da^lc. But she didn't^see the pine-neegll 

as it tumbled in her cup, fell lightly, 

and floated on the surface of the water. 

She raised the cup again 

and drank the water: the pine-needle, 

--the Raven--went down inside of her, and grew. 

Time passed. , The girl -got big. . 



Tirst Voice : 
(cont.)* 



Nine montlTs^eame^^nd went 
she ga\e birth to a strong and 
not knowing that Raven 
was her little child . 




t 



Md now, he_ grew. 

The child was strong* " , 

It was a greedy, healthy boy. ^ 

It never? stopped its belloVing. 

It cr«ied ^ho'.baby ever cried. 

Sometimes he troaked'^an^d rasped tdo, 

just like the old RaVen that hd really was. 

An^ when he learned jto crawl around, 
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First Voice : 
(cont . ) 



he always went to where the stars and moon 

and daylight hung in their* leather bags, . 

high on the wall of the old man's house. ^ ^ 

'He sat beneath the bags and looked up at them 

and screamed and screamed 

as though it hurt him that he couldn't play with them.. 



Daughter : 
(singing a 
lullaby) 



Aha aha: Sandy beach where little sea-birds feed! 

Little sea-birds, little snipe,', 

among them I see raven racks. 

§ad smelling fish,^ sea-water, 

whitr ^ones on the stones. 

Aha aha aha-ha 



Raven: 



Ya ya - 

ya ya 

Ga! ' Gaaa! 



Daughter: s Oh h^w that child cries! 

How that' child does roarl 
Nevor a moment's peace, 

* ■ .^^ ^ never a minute's rest. 

Night after night 



/ 
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he crawls -aroand bellowing 
like a little animal". 
Oh, what a racket, 

/ 

Oh, what a noise. 



Oh, how he crciaks and moans sometimes! 

f 

I - 

(Mimics Raven) 
Ya ya ya, 
ya ya ya, . 
Gal Gal (iaaaa! 

An odd noise for a baby, ;^ 

a harsh, tad sound — ' 

for such al little one. 

V{liat a din\ that little tongue makes; 

wnat a gro\^rl comes from that tiny chest 

I neverMvou\d believe my ears; 

\ 

I*d never bel\^ieve it, really; 
I someti,T.es thank it must be a dream, 
a i:trange dream^ come on me _ 
in the darkness.; 

GA! GA! GA! 




Daughter: J 



If I didn't pinch my arm to make sure I'm not dreaming'. 
If I didn»t feel his funny body 
raging in my hands, 

I'd think it was a nightmare come to haunt me, 
and Tchat some queer creature ^ 
lay here in the mossy cradle, ' 
not a child of mine, 
not my body's child, 
but some bad thing, some odd spirit, 
spmething that has used my womb 
to get into the world, 
to get into my lather's house... 

But what is^ he bawling for? 
The way he lifts his little jaws 
and bellows, you'd think 
he wants to swallow 
everything in reach. * 
He can't be crying for more milk: * 
every time I feed him 

he almost swallows my who*le breast 1-^ , - 

And still he's never satisfied 
and grasps at me 

until he'd drxnk me all up if I let him. 
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Daughter: 



Old Man: . ^ 
(Grandfather) 



It takes my whole strength 
just to cope^with him.,. 

Well, here comes my father: 
maybe he can soothe the child^- 
maybe he. will understand exactly 
.what the baby wartts. ^ 
"He loves 'him like his own, 
he'd give him anything, 
he'd give him his whole life 
to make the baby happy. , 

My daughter, here I am: 

ho'me from the forest, 

home from the sea, 

hunting our food, 

spearing the salmon 

in the rivet, chasing deer, 

and tracking" the brom bear, 

fallowing the fox, the beaver and the wolf,, 

A hunting trip to weary an old mun; 

the kind of journey to make him pleased 

to be home with his daughter 

and her child. " ^ 

But what's this, what's this I hoar? 
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Is* the child 

Still- weeping, screaming, bellowing, 
crawling everywhere his little legs can get him 
over our food boxes, up on the bench, pulling 
down our dried fish and our skins, 
getting his fingers in the fat,- . » • ^ 
getting his greedy little teeth . , ^ 

into our stores of sweet*" new berries? 
, What a devil , 
what a little warrior we have here 
on our hands. I can see he*s too much 
for you to liandle, daughter. 
I think I know best how to deal with him*. 
Let him have his way a little. 
Let Rim play the games 
he wants to play. 

Come over here, my little warrior, 
^^11 find' out what it is 
you^re screaming fori, /' 
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First Voice: -Raven crawl-s up on the platform 

and tries to grasp^,pne of. the leather bags 
that hung beyond his reach. 
He grabs and gropes and scratches ' 
3 at the wooden walls. 
But the leather bags 
are way above his head.. 



Daughter: 



Oh, Father, Father, 

look at what he_*s after! 

Look at where he gets to 

every time I let him 

out of my hands,: 

he goes straight 

as an arrow 

for the se'cret bag 

you hide the stars.- in. 

Father, he means evil towards us. 

he knows what's kept there. I know it. 

He sees' through the darkness, ^ 

through the thick-skinned 

bundle of itars. He knows 

we keep chem 

blazing, shut tight, closely bound 
•with leather knots there, 
to keep them from the eyes 
of men and animals. ^ 
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Old Man: 



Nonsense, daughter. 

What could the child'possib'y know-. 

such a tiny^bit of a thing as he is, 

nor even talking yet, 

hardly walking on Viis two feet- 

how could he know the secrets 

of the^ hunter at the river head? 

Let him play: 

let him have his way;* ^ 

give him the bundle 

that he asks for: do as I say! 



Daughter: 



Father, J -cannot do it. 

* * -r^ 

Pm afraid. Look at his eyes, 

his bright eyes, moving 

rapidly; they glitter 

in the darkness 

like the stars he's after. 

I will not do it, Father, 

though something in me 

tells me we've been wrong 

to keep the stars aad sun and moon 

wrapped up, hidden like this 

an the house': 
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Daughter: 
(cont.) 



something in me says 
« 

that one day--maybe soon-- 
thc world will have 

the light of these stars and the sun and the moon. 



Old Maji: 



Mad. The girVs completely 
raving. I don*t know what's got 
into her today. Maybe she's 
exhausted, looking after • 
little baby here. Well, " 

r 

go to sleep, girl : 

.look to my advice and take a long 

rest now;" sleep till it's time 

to feed the child again, 

I'll \sake you when he cries. 

Meanwhile, ^I'll take care of him. 



First Voice: The girl lies down to sleep. 



Raven : . 



Ya ya ya, 
ya ya ya. 
Ga! Ga! Gaj 
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Old Man: Ccme now, child, 1*11 give you * * -^^ . -.^ 

vdiat you want. Here, take 

•* 

the bag hung beyond your reach 
at tlie end of the house/ 

even though the stars are in it; ■ ' * 

" go play witl\ it, 

roll it about the floor, youUl never open.it. 
But mind the fire, • . 

. i don't burn your fingers, y--^-^.^ \ ..^^.^ 

don't gQ too close to it, - 
don't let the smoke " 
get in your throat and eyes, 
play here on the** platform 

'out of harm's way. , • , 

First Voice: Suddenly the Raven lias the bundle ilr his hands, 

and crbaking with' excitement , rushes to the fire with it. 
\ Quickly, h6 unties the leatlfct knots, 

opens the heavy bag, and tosses it up into the smoke -Iio'lc 
right above the flames. 
' ^ The stars fly upland scatt;er with the smoke, 

and split into a million lights, 

getting smaller as they reach the sky.; . ^ ^ , ^ 

The old man shrieks. His daughter wakes. 

Their stars ^rc lost:' 

never to return to earth again. 
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Old Man: 



My stars! 



Daughter: ' The stars! 



Pirst- Voice: Aiid that was what the Raven went there for. 

Me tricked the old man and *the daughter 

out- of all the stars! And that was when the peopl 

and the animals who lived in the darkness 

first saw light up in 'the sky: high up, ^ ^ • 

little lights, glimmering like sparks of ice. 

Was that enough for Raven? Was "tliat e* ough • 

for all the people and tlie animals to see 

and live by? Were the stars enough? 

^ Raven didn't think so; 

so he played the same trick once again: 

he cried and^cried; he -cried-so hard 

the old man thought the child would die - 
.* *• * 

if the baby didn't get the next bag on the wall, 
the bundle^ witji the moon in it, 
.Ga! Ga! Ga! He- roared: 'and^nev^er stopped, 
ntil'his grandfather said once again, 
"Untie the next bag; give it to him*." 




First Voice : 
(cont .) 



Raven took the big bag the moon was in 
and rolled it with -his foot ^' 
, behind his mothet. It was heavy, r(S^ and hard, 
lie pushet", it toward the smoke-hole, 

and when neither the old man nor his daughter was looking, 

he let the moon go sailing through the smoke-hole too:, 

and there was a big moon rising iij the air for all to see. 

^ ' Ol.d Man: - The moon! 

)^ . Daughter: The moon! 

. *^ 

One more thing remained: a box Kith daylight in it, 
and Raven cried for that: his eyes turned round and round, 
-made different, colors, dark ones , i^burning ones; 
his eyes glowed and. rolled " • v 

•in his little head, and people began thinking , * * 

to tliemselves that he must: be something very strange, 
_no ordi nary ^3aby.'. .But it always happens ^ 
that a grandfather loves a grandclUld 
as much as his own daughter; so that when * 
the Raven cried for what he wanted, " , 
Grandfather *sakl , in - an 'unh^ippy voice , 
VUntie the last thing for him, * 
give it to him." So sadly 
the young woman did this 
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First Voice: 
(cont . ) 



and Raven took the^box, Raven took it in his hands, • 

■ • ^ - / 

the last box with the daylight in it?4^and .uttering 
his Raven^cry, soared up with .it ^ 
through the smoke-hole; letting " . ' • 
th^ daylight out into the world a*s. he f'low ?long,^ 
/Old Man:-- Daylight! 
.'DaugTiter: Oh, the daylight! 
Then the grandfather^ was sad at what he'd done 
for -no-w he knew who'd been there in his .house, 
and said: 

'^rhat thievfng Raven's taken all my -pretty tRings,.," 
And. . .that* . .was hbw the Raven brought light into the 
world. . . ' ' . ^ 
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RAVEN, THE OLD WOMAN Ot^^S^tiE TIDES, 8 THE SEA URCHINS 



t A^Puppet Play 



Pr-oduced by the 

Alaska Multimedia Education Program 
Alaska State^ Museum 
vJuneau, Alaska 



Printed by the 



Alaska BiJJLngual Education Center 
Alaska Native Education Board 
' AnprKxrage, Alaska 



as part of le 



TLINGIT INDI-ANS OF. SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
Social* Studies Unit 



RAVEN, THE OLD WOMAN OF THE TIDES, § THE SEA JJRCHINS, 

(A Puppet Play) 



One day as Raven was traveling along, he came upon Shark, 
who was. swimming with a long stick in .his mouth. 
"I think I could use that stick", said Raven ro -himself . 
. So he took the stick, arid pushed it down into the sea, 
and then climbed down the stick, 
using it as a ladder to get to the bottom. 
Mien he got to the bottom of the ocean. 

Raven walked around and Dicked up a whole lot of prickly sea urchins. 
IVlien he had gathered enough sea urchins to make a gdod feast, 
he" climbed back up the stick, and found himself on a sandy beach. 

■ I 

Mmmmrn...^! think 1*11 sit down. here and .ea,t some of these sea urchins 
Ouch! Miat prickly' sicins they have.... 
Oooh, Pve got one sticking to my finger. / * 

I must be careful hot to swalloW any oi the prickles, 
.(with a knife. Raven carefully scoops the flesli cut the sea urchin 

throws the skin away, and ea^s with. a loud gulping, noise.) 

/' ^ 

That tastes good! . ' '* 

* ' * 

I thyik l'll have another..^'. 

T[Raven repeats action of eating and loud gulping noise.) 
That tasted good too! Just one more, maybe; (gulping more) Mmmm.... 
It was worth climbing to the bottom of the sea for these... 
.but how cold I am after eating all those sea urchins.... 
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* (Suddenly ^there is a slow creaking noise, 
like a door opening and closing behind him. 
^ Then Raven hears a long nasty laugh, quiet, coming from the cliff.) 



Voice: 
(of old 
woman) 



Raven : 



Ueh% heh, heh..!, Heh, heh, heh! 

During what tide did you'gc" those sea -urchin? , • Raven? 

I heard a noi^e. A doov opening and closing! 

Then I heard a voice. Theft voice of an old woman. 

^Vlio could it be? Could it be the Old I'feman of the Tides? 



Voice: On What tide did you get those sea urchins. Raven? 

iDn vhat tide did you gather them? 

-Raven: " (Softly to himself.) I won't take any notice, of her for>. little while.. 

Then 1*11 see if I^can trick he.M* 
' (Eating with gulping noise, then out loud.) 

"r^ Oh how, cold I Dm after eating . those sea urchins...! 



^ 4 



Voice 



Raven ' 



cWas it at a low tide that you got them, leaven? 
riliiave'to k^ep the^tide^ higher in the futu-»^e... 

(Gulping down another sea urchin.) Delicious! sliat delicious food! 
^ (Culp, g'ulp, gulp;) ^ p , 

Voice: ^ On wha^ tide did /ou get those sea urchins that you're making 
so much noise about? <. , 
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Raven: None of your business! 

Keep quiet, or 1^11 stick the seg. urchins all over your bottom! 

Enter Gagle i " ^ 

P'iven: Ah, Iiere's Eagle. Come here, Ha^le, |' (Goes on eating.) Gulp, gulp, gulp^^ 

. You can Iielo me. The Old Woman of the Tides is in this cliff. 



Eagle: Yes, I know. That's where she lives. 

She sits there behind the- rock and brings the tide?i in/ 
or sends— them back, whenever she pleases. 

Raven: , 1. think it's tbime to teach that old woman a lesson. 

Then she'll make the tide go lower, and w^ can get our food off 
: the beaches easily. Have some sea urchins. Eagle! 



/Eagle: Thank you.'.. (Both Raveii and E^glc nunch, and chew and gulp greedily.) 



Voice: How did you get those sea urchins. Raven? Tell jne, tell me! 

Telhf tell, tcli.v. . , * ' . 



Raven : 



-4^^'iLh a roar, Raven takes the Knife lie has been using to eat the 
s(?a urchins with, and slits open tlie. cliff. 

There is a loud CRASH of rocks. The Old Woman of the Tides appears.) 

) 

t <r . 

What an ol(3^ nagger you are! Don't you ever stop asking the same questions?. 
I'll tell you whnt tide I got them on: I got them on NO TIDE. 
I wont to '.lie bottom of the sea for them. 

And now I'm going to make you do exactly wliat wc. tell you to. 
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(Raven picks up some of the sea urchins* shells, 
and sticks them in the Old- Woman's bottom) 

Old Wom^n: Stop! . Raven! Stop! Stop! ST-o-o-o-o-o-o-p! !!!!!! ' 

' * If you go on sticking these prickles in me, ' ' 

the tide will start going dom! ; . 

'J 

Raven: * That's exactly what I want to happen! (Sticks more spines in her) 
* t f , . 

, Old Woman: Oiach! Oh, dear! Oh, it's agony! ^ 

» « 
Raven: . Eagle, go and see if the tide's gone down. 

Eagle: #* (Goes to the edge of the stage and peers down, looks from side to side, 
raises his hand to bis , eyes, as though looking very carefully J^nto the 
distance,) The tide's beginning to '^o down!- 

RaVen: (To the Old Woman) Make it go further! 

Old Woman: Ow-ee-owl ^ 

Raven: V/here's the tide now. Eagle? 

Eagle: ' The tide's further down! 

Raven: Further! (Gives the old woman more pain.) -> 

Old Woman: Ah, aha^ aha! You're hurting me! 

Raven: WTiere's the water, now. Eagle? " 

Eagle: It' even further down. 
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Raven: It must go further! (Pricks the Old V/oman harder.) 

Old Woman: Ow! Ow! Ow! • ' 

Raven: Is it low tide, yet, Eagle? 

Eagle:* It's really low. It's uncovered everything on the beach! 

Raven: (To the Old Woman.) Aro you going to let the tide rise and fall 

repeatedly, through the months and years, old woman? 
Are you going to give people regular tides, so they can gather 
food on the beach? 

Old Woman: Yes, Raven, Yes, I will, I will. 

I'ii do just as you say; only, please take those sea urchins off 
my ])Ottom! 

Narrator: So everything became dry. 

It was the lowest tide there ever was and everyone came down onto 
the b( -^.h to gath'er food. All kinds of salmon, whales", seal, and 
other sea creatures lay on the sand. , ' 

r 

Arfcl ever since that time, ' ^ 

* the tide^has been rising and falling, regularly, repeatedly, 

.• * ' 

just as leaven asked. 
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THE TLINGIT WAY: HOW TO MAKE A CANOE- 



Winter' is the time for making canoes, • And 
svery Tlingit family needs a canoe, if you were an 
expert canoe-maker, and .'had been hired by a certain 
famuy to make them a dmoe, these are some of the 
things you would have to do: 



i 



J- 



\ 




Before you begin work on the canoe, you must 
know what kind of boat the family needs.- -Do they 
need a canoe for sea mammal hunting? Tfjien make 
the canoe slim and sleek 50 it won't make any noise 
when it \\ gliding through the water. 

1 * ' ^ 




y 

Or, do they want a big canoe to carry lots of 
people and belongings? Then you- will have to make 
a bigger^ heavier, and wider canoe: 
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Now you can start work on the canoe. 

First, find a tall straight red cedar tree without 
any branches or {(nothples in the bottom part of the 
tree.. You will probably have to^go deep into the 
.forest -to find the right tree. 
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then chop a tiole in the windward side -of Ihe 
tree, and build a fire .in that hole. Let the wind 
blow the fire toward the center of the tree; In a 
few . days, it will burn alj the' way through the - 
trunk and .the tree will fall down. 

• 5 
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When you've gt)t the shape, just the w3y you want 
it, drill- -some holes in the trunk. ' Make 'them -al I'the- 
same, 'depth and plug the holes with, pieces of wood. 
When you carve out" the inside 'of the canoe, you will • 
know lo. stop when. you come to the plugs. ^ In thi-s- 
-way,'" the canoe will be tfie iame thickness all over its 
hull. : ' ^ ^' . ^ 
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Turn the canoe right side up, -With a tool, called 
ah adze, carve a little wood out (pf.the' middle. /Then 
bluild another fire/this time Jo burn' put the, ii/side 
the log. But watch it carefully —you don't/ want 
tllie fire to burn all' the way through! 



/ 
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When a bit of the insblde has burned away, ,p.ut\ . 
the -fire out^ and continu'tJ on the :-nside of the canoe 
by carving carefuiiy with your adzt. " Watch for the 
iittle wooden "plugs you'put in the. sides", and don't 
carve any deeper /when you come to them. 

.' . ■ . I • • -'9 



By now, the log shouW be light .enough so that 
you can float it down a stream, into the ocean, ahd 
along the coast to the village. You" will, be glad, to 
leave. the forest where the snow has be^n deep and 
wet, and you have had to sleep in a ^in tent. It 
will be good' to stay-in a wartn hojjse' in the village!. 





When you arrive .at the, .village with. the roughed 
out canoe, the family, that- has hired you to make- it 
will welcoitiVvou. • They will invite you to^ stay, in 
their house while you're* fini'Shing the canoe. 
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■ You'll baveto fiaish carving out the inside untif . 
it is smaofh a nt(. even.' 'Then you'll have to sprea^ ^ 
.the sides out - ' -y ' ' ■ < 

, .■ • , To do this, fill the boat with water: heat some 
stohes in :a fire and when they arfe fed hot, pick' 
them up with wooden tongs .and put them in the 
boat When you get enough hot rocks in the.water, " 
it will begin to boil.. When the rocks;" cool, off in-Jhe 
water, remove them with the. tongs^and puj them 
* back'on the fire to heat up again. 

Keep the water boiling. Mter a whi!3, the wood 
will become soft. You can ease it outward, very 
carefully'.' Put sticks of wood acro'ss th'B boat to 
hold the sides out ■ . 

• • ; • / ' ' 12 - 

■ . ' ' ; i?5 . .. ' 




sticks out and put longer ones in their place, so 
'that the sides are spread even- farther apart.- ^' 




, When the canoe is the shape you w^nt/ tip it 
over ancl pour the water:Out and. let itldry. Add 
pieC€S' of wood^at the bow. and stern-, mese-.will 
repel high- waves and .keep your boat frqmi.swanip- 
jng in rough seas. ' - 




c 



, Then rub the canoe all over with the rough ski-n- 
.*of the dogfish to smooth, the. surface. Paint one of- 
family's clan crests on the canoe" if they want ^- 
.and you're finished! - • . 





The* family will pay you well for your- nard work. 
They know you are. one of the best eanpe makers, 
and without you they would not be able to fish, or 
bunt, or.irade -with other people. - You can finally, 
return home to your oWn village, knolwing that you 
. . . have done a good j6b. 
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THE -TLIMGlt-WAY: HOW TO TREAT SALMON • : " lo 



- ' a ^HE TLINGlf WAY:1 Ho/lO TRE&T SALMON ^ • " •■ ■ , 

/ \ ] ■ ■ " ' \ ' • ■ ■ "p^ 

Most AT askans" f i sh'- f or slflmori now an'd then,. and mosrt 

•peoVie 1 ilce' to eat-^it.' 'But in the old days, the Tlingits 
■ \ • . 

use'i^ to fish for salmon a-1i summer long an.d .into jt he .fit TV-, 
a^d'^^they paugh-t 'enough to last them th-roSigh the wiijter,' 
They ate -salmon for almost every meal. 

...Since salmon wfere .so important to^th'e Tl i ngi'ts , ' the 
people wanted to make^ sure they would^cat^h enough iTT^'he^' 

^ ' ^ '=.1 ^ 

Slimmer and f^ll to Tast ^them" through the year... The'y felt^^ 
^thatjit wa.s^ no't enough to have godd^aim with a^ salmon 
'harpoon;or to" be able. to buvld a-^salmon , trap just the 

right si,rze and |trerigth to hold salmon, > Thq^ thou.ght 

those skills were* important, , but they felt that skill? 
•al one woul d' not^ catch salmorr. They *bel i ^ved that salmon - 

allowed themselves to be' ca^ught only-^'if- they^wantad«,to 

'be caught"-'- so the rea.lly good fisherman was the person 

» * • . • « 

who kn-ew how to treat fish-.wel^ «and keep good will between 

'human beings anjd. salmon. ^Most important , d good fosherman 

fjinderstood that salmon must not be insulted, or angered - - 

Vor if t;he salmon were iilsulted, they would , never rVturl 

* 

to the streams where they were born, .and the people would- 
sta/ve- * ^ • / ' ^. ^ 




' This book tells somec-of .the special ways the . 

Tlingit§ treated sa'lmon, and some%f the^ways 'they 

knew tb'-cLVoid ins ult-ing the'sflmon* .These ^/er'e 

things that afl children had to learn-v/hdn thBy 

' • - * " . * ' 

were growing up. The chi 1 dren. 1 earned by'watching 

and listening to "tljeir pairents. and. uncles and aunts 

and grandparents^ and they. remembeVed everything 

that 'these -r.e.lat'i ves' told them. They had to>- it 

was a matter of life a'nd death! Then, when the 

children grew up, they passed on all these rules, 
'* • > 

and many more*,^to the.ir own children.' ^ 
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This -is- the way i turned to 'be: 

' . ■ . ' ^ 

Irf the jsummer, all the clans headed for fish 
ca^mp, eaich clan going ib the fis-hing grounds and , 
^tfeam that it owned. A clan often-owned more 
tRa.n one good salmon stream^ so th.e -members of the 
-clan,, wo u I'd split up. -Some men took tjhei'r ..f am;i>l i es.. 
to one stream, others took.^theiV 'f ami Vies to another 
,streai<i. ' - ; t 

' ' Once a aroup of clansmen and their families 
arrived at fi^h camp and had s^et up tents and 
'arranged;* their belongings, they helpeH e.c.h other 
build ^salmon traps and weirs and^put up nets across, 
the openings , of streams. Then they all fished 
tog.ether but each man kept the fish- he caught for. 

0 

h-ts Swn family. And -each woman cleaned ^n6 dried 
tKe fish her h'usband caught for their family. 

That is the, way it used to be: the family 

needed the inan to ^catch the fish; and it needed 

- — ' - ' ' * —-^^.^ 

■the woman to prepare. the fish. 



-G ATCHLNG SALMON ^ 

r.n th^" old days, only the.^nie:n ^ cauqfrt 'sa Imori . 
Women were not a-llowed to -co[ne?^cl ose^ to the w^ter 
when salmon were running-. This was , one way people 
showed respect'for salmon. 

The men 'knew lots of differe'nt ways to catch' 
sa-lmon. Here are some of them: 
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If the men were fishing in a clear stream or river, they might b,uild 
a barricade of sticks (called a weir) across the stream to keep the 
salmon from swimming u'pstream. They .stood on the banks of the river 
and threw^a long spear caMed a harpoon to catch the salmon. 



The harpoOn head was made of bone. It 

rested in a notch at the 'end of the: 
> 

wooden spear handle. A^rope made 
of spruce^ roots ^dr kelp was 
tied to the harpoon head 
at one end and to, -the 

" s 

handle *at the'.. 



b th e r . 



When a 
salmon was 

• '\ 

\ --harpooned, the 
fi^sherman held ctn 
. to the' r'o)ie. The' liarpopn 
h-ead came loose from tire han- 
die,, and stuck in the 'salmon. 'The 
fishernian l^t the^ sa.lmon\swim around 
. on the end of the rope, a'nd*^ when .it became 
tired, the ma(i pulled the fish to shore. 



If the jnen were fiS^hing in a silty 
glacial stream a*nd^cou1 dn** t. . 
see anything in the water,,' 
^they used a 1o,n'g ga"*^"^ 

•V 

hoo.k to catch the * 
salmon. 




\>. The 
handle 
of the gaff 
hook was made 
of a straight stick, 
' arid the hook was made of 
shs^rpened bone/ 




In. streams with heavy, salmon'runs, 'the 
fis^hermen used large fish traps for 
catching the salmon. « They'woi4ld c^atcn 
more salmon this -way than any'other. 
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The traps were made of ' ^ 
"pieces of wood, which were 

lashed together by spruce * 
>oots. The iThen collected 

thl wood, and the women 

gathered the spruce roots* 
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^ The men built the'.trap, Thpn they 'placed 
iot across the "stream ,wi th the openirig 
facing dowrfs treani^. ' * • 
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As the ^almon swam up.strea'm 
t? their spawning grounds.,* 
they \ve>re guided to the 

% 

Opening of the -trap'. They ^ , 
swam intoMt, but co.uld not 
f i nd thei r way out * 




When .the trap was full, it was hauled . out 
of the water and ithe salmon were" taken to the 
wpmen to clean.- 
,> - ' After a- man caught a salmon,^ he sang to 
v^i t expl ai ni ns Why he had JciHed- it. The song 
^ might say 'somethin'g'. 1 i ke this: 

"Why did I kill that fish? " 

I nee.d i t to ea t . ' * 

My fami1-y at home 'i's hungry ' \ 

I didxi't kin it for nothing. 

Forgi ve me . " ' 
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. . PREPARING SALMON ' 

"The wpmen liked to be together >/hen they ware 
cleaning- and smoking s'almon. They stayed close to 
the camp.site, and talked and laughed as^they worked 
They had to work quickly to clean -the fish before 
they spoiled. J^he chi 1 dren helped th^n] some 
helped "to* clsean fishV ethers helped by babysitting' 
,for tfteir younger brothers/and sisters. \ - ^ 
.^-r^- Each woman had a 1 arge >tu tti ng ^boajrd made. of 
<?edar or spruce wood for cleaning the\fish. She 
put this orf the ground and 'put the fis\h she was 
going, to clean on the board with its hea\d pointed 
upstream^. The fish's hed<i always had to^point up- 
.stream, for at the head of the stream it wpuld 

spawn, and its soul would be born a^ain in the body 

« * 

of another "fish. The woman herself 's.at on the 
•ground faping downstream, with,,her side, not her 
face,' towards the water* 

4 



To clean the f.ish, the woman would cut off it%->r 

* ^ ♦ i 

head and make a cut down the fish's belly to 

cleai]/s,the guts ou^t." Then she cut the fish almost 

I • • ' ' ' T 

in two along the, backbone and pulled the backbone 

and/ri bs 'out. She cut slits in a special pattern 

in ^he.m^eat. Each woman cut her cwn^" special 

design in the fish, for her .f amtly*. That way, she 

could tell whfich fish were he^s after they were 

d'rted along with everyone else's salmon in the . 

big 'smokehouse . • - . 



She saved th^-e fish eggs jto dry or smoke 



Tfve wotiien wef'e very careful to take ,car^ of the 
bones.,ohead and guts of the salmon. In some 
parts of Lingit Aanee, the women burned a-L]. of 
the left-over parts of the salmon after they^ 
cleaned it. In other-areas; fhey" threw them 

o 

into the stream. This was one of the things 

which tt'he salmon demanded Of huma.n beings. 

* > 

Otherwi se the "f i sh would not.' be reborn -and the 
peQpl-e w'ould starve. , W- 



There^was usually ofie big smokehouse at summer fish 
camp. :. Sometimes people lived in the smokehouse , and other 
times they lived in tents or small huts and only used the 
smokehouse for drying fish. 

The door, of- the smokehouse faced the river or stream.* 
Sticks to hold the drying salmon- hung^ across the house, in" 
the same direction as t'he river. When a woman .p.ut her 
salmon on these sticks, she made sure that the front end 
of the salmon was heading upstream. 




The fire for 
smoki ng the fish 
was made of green 
s.pruce cind al.der wood. 
It was^not allowed to get 
hot, because then the fish 
would cook and the meat would. fa"i1 
off the skins into the fire. Every night 
the fire was smothered, and every morning 
it was sta-rted again. 

/The women had to pay close attention to the sa^lmon they were sm-ok- 

ing. The fish, had to ,bs moved around so' they would hot spoil, and 

ha-ci to be check'ed to see if they were dryino evenly all the way 

through. . * 

Aft^r about a week the smoking wou^ld be finished^ and the .women 
would take their fis-h down fr.om the sticks., ' ' , 
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They s'tacked the dried fish 
together, packed them all 
betwpen two boards, and put 
them in a. wooden b^ox. The fish 
were stored in the box until 
later in the year wnen the 
family was ready to eat , them. 
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And that's the way it, used to be! 




'(JTE AND HIS. BROTHER HAVE SCT .-^JUT 

Ten. mali&ut uNEis- each um£ is ri'ED 

To A WOOOEN PU>AT WHICH MAS 'BE^iN', 
CARVED IN .THE S'HApe oP A WATER BlRt>. ' 
A PIECE OF FISH -OR 5auit> is LASHED TO 
EACrt. HW FOR BA»Tr 

2i3 ■ ' * ' 



THE MEN TAKE THE FLOAT (NJTp THE CANoiE 
- ■ AND BeGIM TO MAUL UF> TH-E UKIE.THE HAUIBUT 
MAY WEIGH ANYWHERE Ff^oM TWENTY iT) pNE 

Hundred ano TVy'ENty' RjuKbs AMD ts A 
Powerful. SwirAME^. ' ' 



TfiE. MEN PULU THE BlQ. FISH OP SLOWLY 
TO 'allow it to tire ! WHEfS At last it 
REACHES THE SURFACE, DUTE, KNOCKS IT-./. 

, OH THE. Mead with, a short -bLUd MADe . 

OP VERY MAF^D -y/ODD.^TWlS IS DoNB.ro- 




LATEFl^THE' FISHERNIen tAKE 
THE UMES ANJI^ReTURN .TO THBIR 
VI LLA(36: . W/i#=gEVERAL HALIBUT. 

.TOMORROW ^tW^y .lMAV.F^ETt;RN ft? 
THIS SAME f=is™^ sv>6-r. 
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Masks Mulfimcdia E4ucafiotn 
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AiAS^ gTAr^ MuseuH 
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Imagine standing -on a beach at thfe shone. 
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But instead of the ocean, you s^e islands - 
islands right in front of you; ^nd islands 
off in the distance/ / 



2Ti 
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The islanwS have tall mountairis on them - 
mountains with steep sides^hat come rig 
down to the shore !' 
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The mountains are covered with tall, tall 
trees: spruce, hemlock, and cedar. 



a 
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You turn around and look at the beach you 
are standjng;6h. Ine beach is rocky and 
narrow. Seaweed clings to the rocks up to 
the \m line.: And right at the edge of the 
beach, you see more tall, tall trees, ' 
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' The ground slopes up and your eyesiollow 
the shape of the ground — up, 'up, to the 
top of another big mountain fight in front 
of you. 
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It is dark in there, because the trees are 
so tall and thick that they blxk out all 
the sunlight 



5 , = J •> 
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You go in Anyway. The ground feels spongy underfoot 
You look down and see moss — soft, wet moss; And 
mushrooms. And tall ferns; Blueberry bushes as big 
as you are. And a hiq prickly plant called devil's club 
that will sting you if-you touch it. 



10 
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It's hard to walk through the forest, because there are so 
many plants, bushes, and fallen trees in the way. You 
feel a cool wet breeze on your faqe and breathe the wet 
sweet air. You begin to hear a light pattering noise. 
You look up - - it's- raining a light, drizzly rain. ^ 
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It becomes more difficult to walk as the ground slopes ' 
up more and more steeply toward the top'.of the mountain. 
^You decide to walk back down to the beach. 



12 
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For the first tijneyou notice the sound of. running 
water. - You look around you — and see that there 
are lots of streams and waterfalls tumbling dowr^ the 
mountains, out of the forests onto the beaches, and 
into the sea. ^ 
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Suddenly you become aware 0/ noises ~ animal noise? ! 
The inlands, forest,, .ocean, and beaches are fufi of • n 
animals! You look around In surprise and you see. . . 
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Salmon and halibut and dolly varden and herring. 
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And you wonder. . . / What kind of people live in this place ? 



21 
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; ^ Two hundred fifty years ago the Tlingits were 
the only people who lived along the shores of South- 
eastern Alaska,.' If you could go back in, time, you^ 
could visit them and see what life was like in Lingit 
Aanee long ago, before white people 'came. 



You would have to travel to' one of the villages 
in a wooden canoe— the forests are too dense, and 
the. mountains too. steep to walk far on the land. You 
might travel miles and miles along the shore, around 
islands, across rough straits before' you would see a 
Tlingit village. 



Then one day, you would come' around a poiRt 
and paddle into a quiet 'cove with a wide curving beach. 
And you would see, at the edge of the beach and out 
of reach of the tide, a row of big wooden houses with 
wide slanting roofs! 



V 
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You might paddle up to the shore, beach your 
canoe, and walk up to the row of houses. You would - 
see that each one has a round opening for a door, and 
the opening is Covered with a skin, Three or four 
steps lead from the beach up to the doorway. '■■ 
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"^Ycu might decide to walk around one "of the 
houses, it is very large --large endijgh for, 30 or 
40 people- to live-in it! -Its walls areNpade of- 
wooden ~ planks and its slanting roof V covered 
with squares of bark. The bark is h^ld down 
with big rocks and logs. 



As you , walk around ?the house, you would see 
that there are no windows or doors on .the sides or • 
back. A tall log with notches cut 1n one side leans 
against one side of the house. And behind^ the 
house, you would see a cache built, up tiigtLJ 
out of reach of foxes,, -dogs, ^or wolverines. Be- 
hind . the ■ cache, you. would 'see the foresf — 
spruce, cedar and hemlock treps,, tall and full. 

/ 
I 
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^- If it were Fall; you might suddenly, realize 
that it is very quiet in the village.. You haven't 
seen a single person, siiice yoii beached /the " 
canoe! You realize that everyone must tie at 
fish camp, but you dfecide \o go into one of 
the houses anyway. ' You won't bother, any- 
thing inside, and jou're sure the people won't 
mind if. you just look around. 




» ff \ 

' You crawl inside^ on hands and knees and ' 
blink, It is dark inside. As.' your eyes get 
used to the dim light, you notice that a bit of 
light I is coming into tbe house from the c,eiling.. 
You -jlook up and see a big hole cut in the 
middle of the ceiling. \ The hole is p£.\'-y r veered 
by a wooden board. \- 



9 
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You look down from thie ceiling and notice • 
that on the ground, right underneath the hole there 
is a hearth, dug out of the. ground and lined with 
stones.' There are bits of 'charred wood and a few 
burned bones in the fireplace. \ 
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You can see better .'in the u'ark room now. 
You look around and .see that you are standing 
in a very big mm. In fact, the whole holise- 
seems to be one big Toom. Y6u are standing 
on a platform that is about three feet wide. The 
platform is 'made of wooden planks. It goes all 
around the house, and all along it you see stone 
and wood tools,' wooden - boxes, baskets, spears -- 
the things that belong to the people who live in 
this house. 




^Jhers are rolled up deer and bear skins 
against the walls. 
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There are mats woven of thin, strips of 
cedar bark hanging on the -walls. Mats are 
also hanging across th.e. platform in some places; 
dividecl it into separate, iittle rooms. 
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There are strings of nam shells and ' dried 
fish flanging from the rafters, right under the 
ceiling.. ' . 
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You walk ^ along the platforTn, ' all ' around the 
house,^ and peek^ inside some of the- wooden boxes. 
Some have dried fish or berries in them. Others 
have fancy skin or bark clothing. One box even 
has a suit of wooden .armor in it! 



15 
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You keep walking along the platform. When 

you get to the back . of -the house, farthest awayj. 

from the door, you look more closely at the^babk 

wall. It has car\^cl and parnted designs^ ori it/ 

And then you see, for . the. first tim^e, that there 

is a round door in the middle of the . )A/all! ' 

There must be another room through - "the . door! 
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You crawj thro.ugh the round doorway into 
'a room. There are ip.pre rolled up skins against 
the wall, more' boxes^ and baskets ' filled with food, 
clothing, and tools. And ttiere are wooden . masks, 
and decorated sticks, and huge wooden dishes with 
carvi^ngs ' on the outside too! 



17 




. ■ .You crawl back through the doorway into, 
the. main P.a^ -of ^he hoose. You step, off the 
platform onto^he floor. . -The floor is covered 
with wooden -planks, all the way to the fire- pit. 
You notice some long - wooden tongs,,, spoons, and 
some more boxes and baskets near the- fireplace. 
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You might begin to feel a. little .scared, 
bei.ng in such a b'ig, dark house ail • alone, 
You might wish thwe was- a fire in . tiTe fire 
pit, and people telling -jokes and cooking meals;, 
and mending tools and^-making baskets. And 
if , you are luQ.ky, you might hear sounds of 
canoes landing, on the beach and people re- 
turning home from theiiy summer, fish camps! 
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Introduction 



This clan story was originally. 

narrated by Mr. A. P.. Johnson of 
" %Sitka. He is wel V qua! i f i ec|[ to 

relate the legend:, as a <:cho1ar both 
• 1n the traditional Tlingit ^ense and 

in the Western academic sense. 

1As a prominent member of the Kiksadi 
' clan, and a child^ of the Kaagwaaritaan 
.^^ IlaOy he received instruction in clan 
ni-stnry and traditional ways from 
many d^i s ti ngui shed forebears. 

Hj ha's also been a teacher in.BIA 
schools for many years, h'as. studied 
^ for the miniscry, and has been an 
active eva^ngelist, 

The staff at thfe Al as>a Bi l.i ncjuaO 
Education Center wishes to tl.ank 
Mr. Johnson', -not ' only for at] ow.i n'cj ^ 
u*s to, print th^ story, but also fof 
his help in proofreading and^ 
correcting the ma-iuscri.pt. * 
f ^ *■ , " . ^ ^ 
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KIKSADI DJDG SALMON LEGEND f 

The story I'm.going to tell you 
belonged to th^ Kiksadi clan. The 
event'to.ok place near oitka at the 
Nakwasena Ri*'«^r. < 

Toward fal] time we go tp^'Nakwa- 
sena and we- dry" salmon. At first we 
dry the humpies. But we don't dry 
very riiany humpies. It doesn't keep * 
very wtll for the winter. We only dry 
a ^e\^ of thepo; mci^be 25 or 50 of them 
per family* ^ We ea-t » i t ' r i ght aw,ay. We 
don't keep.it for the coming wintey^!" 

Then cpmes the fresh*" run of the 
dog salmon , -riqftt from the oceaY). 'We 
do^not dry v'ery many of them;^ we only 
dry a few^. The' eggs from the. female 



dog salmon are still all in one piece 

- ^< 

and the .mi 1 1 .from '^the male ii s t1 1 1 
hard and all in one piece whjen they 
first come in. Now that dr>eci salmon, 
that dried dog Valmo'n, is only 'kept • 
;f or , soaki ng . They are fresh run salmon 
from the ocean. When it s'dried it 
dries like* a pnece of wood. You 
couldn't even bite it. You couldn't 
take a bite off' of it, even if you 
broiled it. They useMt for soaki^ng. 
■^hey. soak i^^^own at the beach, maybe 
12 hours. By that time it's soaked 
enough and they. boil it for breakfast. 
With seal oil it tastes good, especial- 
ly to those that have grown up eating 
such food. They enjoy it very much; 

2 

2t. . ■ 



— • I know I do. 

When tjie dorsal fin on the dog 
sali^ion begins to shov/ white spots on ^ 
top, on the t:ihd , they woul d- take- these 
dog-salmon. The male dog^ salmon milt 

"Would be so soft it would s.tart running. 

When it breaks op.en it almost runs out 
of it* And the female dog 3almon eggs 
are very loose. If you just squeeze 

^ the s^tomach, eggs begin to fall out* 

Now quite afnumber of these' are dried 
far the coming winter. And when you 
broil it over the fire the flesh is 
crumbly, nice and s'^ft. Even the old 
people enjoy it, even though they 
nav-en't got very strong teeth. It's" 
very delici^ous. It doesn ' t contain ' 

3 
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very much oil, It's mostly fish flesh 
and. not much o1 1 . 

And this is what they v/eVe doing 
at Nakwasena. People were there to 
put up food. They v?ere already putting 
up the winter supply of dog salmon,* 
drying it up thoroughly. And the boys 
were having lots of fun on the beach. 
We ar.e- taught to capture birds and 
animals alive. But we do not keep them 
as pets. The moment we catch them we 
let them go. Sometimes ..e use sn^'^es. 
Aakwtaatseen , a young boy of 1*2 ;r 14, 
was'* playing with a snare h i j5_f a t|}^e r 
made ^im near the shore of the river. 

Now, a lot of loose salmon eggs 



are put on the -bottom of the river 
under the snare. And the seagulls 
have the habit of dipping down. As 
chey dip down to eat the salmon ^ggs' 

A- 

theyNI put their nead through the 
sna.e., When they comeback it's a- 
round their neck. 

We'd have lots of fun. We'd go ' 
dovih there. Our mothers would put 
dry clo'thes on us. In less than 5 
minutes we are soaking wet from head 
to feet. Even the shoes are all soak 
ing wet. ^ ; 

An.d that's wis t Aakwtaatseen was 
doing, and they were having lots of 
fun, counting hew many seagulls they 
had caught^ In the midst of that, 

5 




Aakwtaatseen had gone home. to eat his 
noon lunch. Ha" was v.?ry hu.ngry. H6 
knew what co do. He ran on up to the o 
house where his mother was preparing 

If 

the winter supply of. food. 

He askea ,his mother, "Mother, may 
I have a" piece of dried fish," His 
motlier gave him'a piece. "Here, you 
eat that." It's somewhat rich; the 
part of the Salmon she gave him is 
som'ewhat ri.ch., 

He lookecl-at it. 'lAhh, the salmon 
is a little moldy." He complained. 

t _ _ _ 

"It's a little' moldy." ' 

His mother told him "A little, 
mold won't hurt^you. Go ahead and eat 
it." . , 

V 




Oust then someone called out 
from the bea^ch, " Aakwtaatseen ! Yqu 
h /e a seagull in-your snare!" 
' ^ He- forgot about the piece of dried 

s 

salmon and started to rup! -When he 

t 

.went out in the v/ater, tjie seagull 
•began to pul L the whole thing out. It 
came loose from the rocks and kept on 
gjoing and pretty soon the water was up 
above his wai'-'stline. He disappeared. 

» 

The father ran down, got in the 
water. The water was clear.* There 
was no sign of Aakwtaatseen. There 
were just dog salmon swimmi ng. around. 
• No one knew what happened to 
Aakwtaa'ts'een . 

According to the story, the, people 



of the salmo'n captured hiiii. Th-e. 

* 

saTinon pe^ople took him out to the <: 
ocean, way ,out on the sea; took'h'im 
to the -place where the yo'ung' salmon 
go in the fall of the year after 
they-lea^e the salmon river. Me 
stayed .out there for about three or 
four years among the salmon peop'le. 

^ * 

There w^s a timg he was so very 

lonesome, he could not even bear it-. - • 

He felt like weeping. But he deci.ded 

he wasrf't going' to weep.^He rebelled. 

,He didn't want to eat anything. They' 

tried to give him food bu^ he wouldn-^^t'* 

take it. They took him to the mouth 

of a large river. On. each side of 



the rive 



just as it enters the ocean, 
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there was a creature in the water. 
One on his side, another one on his 
other side.. 

They were the happiest creatures. 
A1V day long they danced. Thcy*d go 

- r 

down In the water and Qojne- up agaln,- 
and then .would go dovvn again. 
Aakwtaatseen hadn't laughed now for 
irrany Hays. They took him to one side . 
of the river and put his arms araund 
one. of the creatures. They liold him, 
"Now,' you hang on tight, don't be 
afraid^-of getting drowned." As he put 
his arms'around the creature," the' 
creature began to dance with him. It 
amused him so much .he started laughing, 
And they put his arms around the o.jer 
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one. After that he was himself agairj', 

" -^ -^v ^-'^ ^^y^ • ^ t 

Now one da^y they told him; "We're 

gorng'' to go to a.Jbig dinner that's 

going on. It's. put on, by different 

people. The people are peop-le whom 

you know. You are well acquainted with 

them, but -yo.u have' never tholjg.ht o^ 

them iS people; You thought of them 

as \creatures ^9f the sea," 

As he came near the place with 

the. salmon people, he^heard people 

singing Indian songs that^ were< very 

'happy, and beating the drum. You 

could see the feathers flying^all over. 

The feather', symbol of [f'eace. He . 
< ' . . , . 

wanted to see \jflio they were, i«joked 
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through a crack, and ais he looked 
thro(jgh the crack he felt someth i ng- on 
his face. ^^It seemed to be covering 
th;^^ part of his face where fie thought 

the feathers were f lyi ng' around . When 

\ 

he rea-ched up and scratched it he,./ 
found on* him herring eggs. Those wero 
herring people putting on a big dance. 

- * I 

: . After AaJ(V(taatseen left he w^nt 
;.baek and one day they told him, "We ., 
are- going back to your cmjrntry, to the- 
place that you pame; from.J', They kept " 
on going. .Everybody was padd.ling. 
He wa^n ' t'paddl 1 ng ; he was sitti.ng " 
right in the middle of the canoe,, and" , 
each, time they would tell hjm where / 
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the^ w'ere . ^ * - , 

Accordinq to ^the Tl i jigi t ^peopl e , 
> » 

way out in the ocean, in *the middle of 
tha'ocean in the deep places, there' is 
no light, It*s all d'a.rk. And when \^ 
they came to the- -I'Tne where it gets' 
. dark, Aakwt^tsefen saw very fearful ^ 
thingi ahead of him.- Ther,e were large 

eyes :loo*king at him. And ea^h time, 

• » " / * • ** ' 

Before in individual went past the 

1 ine i he would ^ let otit a'vrar ory and 
. .h.eJ-d.-rus'h -ri ght by tho^e ' pi ace-s i n 5 
. hurny. As *xhey went by ^ome of them 

were bitten,. And wherf" the salmpn come 
^ to l^^he ri-ver j^ou find te,eth marks oo 

some of thenv You never know what bit 

them, what kind of creatures bit them. 
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^ At this .time we already had/- 
copper; we were using copper for imple- 
ments and ornaments. There were those 
that'. worked in me.tal who would make, 
copper wires. They made it into the 
form of a rope. ^Very flexible. More 
like chains all hnked together: They 



would m .sure a full-grown man's neck, 
\i and when the child got to be a certain^ 
^ age, when the head was the size 'of a 
grown man's neck, they* would sl'ip this/, 
endless copper rope over'Kis head. And 
the child commenced to grow, and they^ 
wouldn't take this off; he died with 
it on. --And thiY showtj the' person was 
from an aristocratic family. And they 
put ihis aground the neck of "^Aakwtaatseen 



/ 
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when he was a taby, being of an aristo- 
% 

cratic fami ly . * ' 

And when he came nearer the river, 
the father and the mother saw a very 
nice-looking, stream-lined dog salmon. 
It was so pretty, a very lay^ge dog 
salmon, Unusually larger than the rest, 
wi.fh no mark on it. It was a perfe-^t . 
f i s h . : 

- Aakwtaatseen recpgni-zed his family 
before he went on up -the river. As 

they came to where t\te river people 

r ^ - . 

were going, some of His friends$ some 
relatives, were going in a canoe. The 
fish people told Aa'kwtaatseen , "There 
are your clan going up there. They 
know who you are. Stand up and look ^ 



at. them.," Aakwt'aatseen in his mind 
stop'd up. He thought he stood up.^ 
Instead of that, the people in the 
canoe called out,^ "Here jump!". 

Finariy^the father 'hooked him, ' 
brought him ashore and the mother 
started to cut the head,. and fehey 
found under the skin was thisjcopper 
rope . ' 'She uoognized him. 

Then all the Women ,cl eared, out 
and cleansed the. whole smoke house. 
And they wrapped Kim up.* They^put him 
on' the platfoT^m right abQve the do9r. 
'They, had no fiie in. it. They put 'the 
body of the fish there and; they put, a" 
very nice'skin blanket over it. For 
several days it was there. 
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A'nd finally, they heard the blue 
flies' sound up there. _^ And it began" 
to change in^o. a, tune- The p.latform 
was very large- Big enough to hold 
a human being. As time wen"^ on they 
knew that it wasn't a blue fly, but a 
pers'on singi-ng: And they went up" 
■there on a ladder and t-ooJ<.his body, 
down. He returned back with his own 
peopl e. • 

And -it was told that h'e blecame 
one of-the strongest ixf'of 
the.Kiksadi people. He practiced 
telepathy and portation. He- coiil.d" 
communicate with kakef from ' here . That 
was the first wireless station in 'Alaska 
Wheri .they brought him,dx)wn he* ^ . 

16 
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becam.e ,one of the strongest ix^t' 
, among the Kiksadis. jAnd later on he 
compo'sed a song. It did not become -v. 
the national song but we'sing i"t' 

, quite often. Y(/u don't dance to th^'s 

- ■■ V 

• song, like you wo"uld>any other. You - 
"ha^ve' mountain sheep woo^ dyed^ red. The 
women we^ar them '?ia.nqirvg from* .their ears. 
The first verse you swi ng- .towards, your 
left, The Seconal verse >ou swing to ^. 
the right. And the^men'keep time with 
th^ long sti_cRs ,with the emblems on 
them* 
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This story NV/as adapted fl^on John R^. Svmnton'-s 
Tl fnqit Myths and Texts |1909), page 108. , 

''I 

Illustrated for AME by Ncjncy Logue, 
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RAVHN AflD THE FOG WOMAN • 

Raven wanted to*get married. He went to tfie chief 
called Fog-0ver-The-5alnion, who had a young daughter of 
marriageable age. The chief was glad that Raven wanted 
to fnarry hi.s, daughter , hOt he said, 

"Xpu must -promise to jtreat my detu^hte^^ well. Vou 
iflust have respect for-f^er, and Jook after \\&(Cjlf 
you behave badly, she wilT leave you and jjou won't get 
her back." . 

Raven agreed to what the chief demanded, and, 
the couple werp, soon married. They lived contentedly 
ia the village near the water* al]^ summer and fall. Then 
winter came-, and they were without food, s 



One blealj rainy day*^ after they had be'en hungry 
for some "t-'ime, Raven's wffe'started making a basket. 
• . "What are you makjng a basket' for?" a'skey'Rav^ 
testily. "We have /loth'ng to put in it," . * ' 

His wife did not answer him, but Qonti'nUed 
making tffe basket, untiWit was very big. ' * 

Thatf night they v^ent'to sleep hungry- again, and 
the next morning y/hen Raven woke up, h.e-saw^h1^ wife 
sitting on the floor washing her hands in the. basket. 
He got'up to look at what she was doing., and when'sK^'* 
had finished, there'' were salmon in the basket!^ These 
were the first salmon ever creaced. 
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Raven and*h1s wife were very glad, and they ^ 
cooked and ate the salmon. Every day, she ^id -the 
5ame thing: ^he washed her hands In the basket, and 
when she had finished, therQ were salmon in It. Spon, 
' their ^house was full of drying salmon, and they-,had 
'P.lenty to eat. ' ' 

' After 'a while, howeve>. Raven forgot that he owed* 
his good fortune to his'wife. ^tle x^uarreled with her. 
Every day they v;ould exchange bacf words with one another; 
. and in the end Raven got so angry that he hit his wife ^ 
*^on the shoulder with a piece ^of dried salmon! He had 
forgotten the words of his father-ln-law; the chief. 
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Raven's wife ran away from him. He chased 
her, but when he tried to catch hold of her.^his - 
hands passed right through her body as if through mist 
,\ 'She* rati on, and every time Raven clutched hei^ bo.dy, 

r 

there was nothing to hold on to. He closed his hands 
P. emptiness. ^ ' ^ 

Then she ran into the wat,er, and all the salmon 

. she had dried" followed her. Her figure became dim 

' ' .it 

and s\j^ slowly disappeared into the mist. Raven 
could no t^ catch her, bec^se' she w^s the fog. 

4 w 
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Rkven went to his father-in-law, Chief Fog-Over- 
The-Salmon, and b^^gged ibo have his v/ife faiurncd. But 
his father-ir>-law looked .ajt,Jlim sternly, and^s^id, ' 

"You pronfil^^ me that you wouW have respect for 
my daughter, and^ake care of her. -Vou did not keep 
your promise. Therefore', you cannot have her back." 



RAVEN AND THE FOG WOMAtK 

Discussion ; ' ^ > ^ ■ 

^ .(Ideas "^or you to talk about with your friends 
or your teacHer; or you could write^^ut your thought 
if you wish. ) * - ^ 



'j/l\ Why./dicl Raverr 1ose)his w.ife? 



Oo you think it would be easy or difficult to 
be married to Raven? Give reasons for-ydur 
ideas. 

Whom tia you feeV sorry for in this story?" 
(You may feel sorry for more than one person!). 
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Writing . \ , • 

K The story doesn^t say what Raven .and his wife' 
quarreled about. Write fa story about their " - 

, quaVreT in your own words. Get some of these 
things into yotir story (but not necessarily in 
this order); / 

What Raven did to giake h'is wife angry. ^ . • 
What the wife did' to make Raven ^ngry. 
What both of them s^id and shouted.^ 
Where they quarreled. 

''!hat they^did &nd what thpy >x)oked like when they 
were quarreling. ^' 



Z. What do, you think happened to the Fog Woman after 
she lef^t Raven? Write a story. a&out where she 
v/ent arid-what she- did. " — — 



3. ^ Urite this story out ^s a play cnd.reM, it, or, 

perform it to your friends. . . 

4. Write anything else that this story suggests 
to you. ' ' 
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THREE BROFHERS - , 

« •* ' 

' «• 

In. Lingit Aanee, brothers -were very fond of ; 
each otherc.. They grew up together; the oldest brother- ■ 
babysat his. younger brothers. The boys went through 
training from their uncle, and learned' to fish, hunt, 
and 'carve together. So, by the time thej grew up, y 
hrnthpr<; invfid each oth er and enj oyed spending-- time ' 
together, they even lived- in the same- elan ho.use 
after they eacH^ got' married. •'• . 

Once in a while; though, two brothers did. not 
get along with each ;other. This is a story of one .of 
Jhose times.- It is a true story which .happened" in the= 
1800's: Tbe"~name5 have bee n-c hanged,.. but the^story 
has not . . ' . . ' ' \' . - ' ' ^ . 

There were three brothers who lived in, a t ' 
certain village. ^ We will call -them Joseph, Peter,' ^ and 
N^^niel. . The oldest, Joseph, was head' of the house-' 




hold, and was a strong shaman, one who could ,cun6 
almost atiy illness. . The youngest, Daniel, was the 
•best hunter of the three:- he was especially skilled in 
h'untmg bear, the most difficult. of animals ..to kill, and 
.-sea-otter, a very, valuable animal ^.becayse of its fine 

furr ■ ■ • ' - ' ~ " - 

t V When Daniel was old'enouglv-^e-married a 
■^}.\. jgobd looking and skillful young woman. Unfortunately 
''f^-for Daniel, the woman he married, was the same one 
'^■y\h3\ the middle, brother, Peter, wanted as a wife. 
^ . ,:Peter 'never told 'his younger brother about his feelings 
' for his wife; but as the two ^rew older he never for- 
' ■ got 'that his. brother had Been chosen over him. He' 

i ' * " 

held his jealousy and bitterness inside; hiiri, always 

being friendly, to his brother anf , sister-in-law, even 

' . . " ' ''• ^- - 

' ' "though;, Tie did not feel 'friendly.; ' > 

.< -Now Peter ha'd othel^- reasons to be jealous, of 
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Daniel;' Although he was colder; he had never* become „ 
the good" hunter that his' brother was. People respect- 
^d. the oldBst brother Joseph*^ because he was a good > 
leader and; a:powe.rful'^.haman. , They respected' the 
youngest brother because he was a good'^ hunter. ^ But 
they did not-respect Peter, for he had 'no special- skills " 
. which would hold him above others. 

\ - 

9 

Danieh. was still a fairly young man, whep; his - 
"hunting skills began to leave him. "He noticed that 
, his' arms were, not as quick' with the spear whert he 
was hunting bear, and that- he bec^afne tired easily when 
"he. went out in his carioe.., to -hujit /sea otter. Daniel • 
became, weaker .and weaker as the/days went by. First 
he had ^ to use a.c^ne to walk around. *7hen^ h.e.Lneed- 
ed to lean on his wife for even the shortest walks. 

♦ ♦ 

He was no longer able to sit in a canoe. . Finally, he 
. became so weak that' he had to lie in bed all day. ' •- 



'He could 'riot talk- above a whisper He could, not even 
swallow water. 

Daniel. .realized tha^t he. was going to die. .A's- 
was the custom, he sent for a shaman to tell him the 
cause of his illness. Although his oldest brother, 
Joseph,, was a powerful shaman, .:he was hot able to 
help Daniel. shaman's power would not .work in 
hel|Ding ■ members of his own clan. "Joseph had .to^ sit . 
by and watch as his brother bepame- weaker. and weaker.. 

' Whil'?vDaniel was waiting', for the shaman^ he 
,had sent for, ^e had a dre^m. He dreamed that^Peter- 
had asked him Ib.kilf a sea otter for him, and that 
he, Danielj had r^efused. Peter, became very angry at 
h.im. The dream Vnded there. 

^ The shaman finally arrived^-at the village. He ' 
went into .Daniel's house and saw the ill man lying on 
a bed of bear skins. He listened to the tale 'Of liie 
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dreajTi, ^ar^ as soon as he heard if, he ,knew what'^ ' 
had happened. ^ 'Peter had always ',f el t jealous "of. his . 
younger brother, until his fhind was, sick with Jealousy. 
He^had finally given in to his evil feelings and had 
-made IJaniel ill 'by bewitching him. The "shaman told 
Daniel that Peter had buried /^me -bits of his .cloth-"- 
ing in an old grave on a nearby island: That was 

• * tJie^^O^^Jse of Daniel's illness. ' ■ . 

After" the seaman's visit,, Daniel sent 'for Pet^r. 

* J 

* Daniel knew- that it was ^still^ possible for Peter' to und 
the magic he had done to bi% brother, and make him 
welU.again. Unfortunately, Pjeter was away from the 
village on a. hunting- trip at the time, and could not 
b'e. found. ' ' ' 

' Daniel waited in his bed for Pete'r to returri 
"to the viirage> As the days' went' by, he began 'to 
realize that he would never. get well.. The. spell had 




gone on.4oo^anq.. Daniel- told his w.if.e lO pilace a 
long bear, spear under the blanM with him. He 
planned to kin his brother so,...that h'^e would not be- 
witch .anyone felse, ;and so. that^ the family would be 
spared -the shame of having 'it 'Rhown that there was 
a witch among them. Dariie! knew ^hat he was very 
weak, but felt that he must find the strength, to* do 
this^ one last -thing before he died., for the sake of 
the family he would Jeave>.behind" him. ^ 
« ' Peter finally arrived at the house^ and his 

■face was painted black in mourning for his, brother 
who -was about to -die; He was' weeping' in .grief, >but 
Daniel felt sure that it was pretendeB, not sincere ^ 
grief. . Datpiel lold him of his= dre^m. and demanded" 
that- Peter confess to bewitching him. All the time 
he was speaking- to Peter, Daniel had his hands 

^around the spear that was hidden under hjs bl.anket. 



Peter seemed to realize that his brother was 
planning to harm him, because as he ^at at Daniel's 
bed, he picked up the other man's small daughter and 
held her in his lap. Daniel "diS not darei. attack his 
brother for fear that, his daughter- would . also b'e hurt. 
He decided that his brother was too powerful for him 
and he threw 'the spear down. 

Daniel died 'that' night. Peter was not punish- 
ed, as was the usual custom; perhaps.- because he was 
the brother of an important headman, .Joseph. Or 
perhaps because his clan did not want to let it be< ^ 
•known that one of their family was a .witch. ' 

v> 

Daniel's widow, who was expected to marry her 
dead husband's brother, refused to do so. Peter lived 
the rest of his lifQ:as he had the first pari: of it, 
respected by- no one, feared by many, and always very, 
' very bitter at the way life had treated him. 
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. A TLINGIT'UNCLE and Hi's NEPHEWS 

' If) the old days,' wlren a boy reached the age 
of 6 or 7, he was put, in the care of his -mother's 
•brother, his uncle, the uncle taught the boy- how to. 
be a good clan 'Tflember, how to be a good hunbr, a 
good warrior, "and a good person^ Each uncle had a*" 
training schedule for his. ne|)hews to follow. .* 

One part of the training was very hard. -Every 
morning, summer and winter, the young boys had .to 
bathe in the sea. Then when they climbed out of the 
cold, water, ^ they hit each other on the back with alder 
branches' to.' warm up thpir bodies. 'It was believed 
that this would make the boys strong, healthy, and 
brave In war. •. , ; 

♦ 

The uncles' felt that this was good training, be- 
cause' they had been through the same when they had 
been boys. But some uncles were more strict, in jthe 



training- than others.. The uncle in this story ^was 
well known for'=being very strict. , 

He was an important man, the head of.Gaalyax- 
Kaa'gwaantaah Beaver House at Okalee Spit, .-Controller J 
Bay. His name was 'AxaakuduulU'U. This man .toou 
his. nephews to the shore each morning, just like the 
•other men in the* village. He watched the boys- swim 
and hit each other With alder branches liKe the other 
uncles. But he 'made his .nephews hit each other until" 
all but one gave up and fell down in pajn. then he 
^praised the nephew who was still standing. - . 

^ - ■ 

"You can imagine what.happened.. Jhe toys who 
.were naturally strong began hitting 'their brothers and 
cousins harder and -harder so that they would be the 
only ones who were still standing at, the end, , And 
'these (boys; became very -strong. But the boys who 
were naturally a littJe weaker began to fear the training, 

1 ' 

I *- * * 



because tHey knew that each morning wou!"d be worse 

than the one before. ' ' 

One morning when 'Axaakuduuluu- called his „ 

nephews down to -the shore, ^four of the youngest boys 

hid in the back of the community house -behind some 

boxes. They did not want to go through the painful 
"training again. _ , ■ • 

Of course the lincle saw at once that the , 

four boys were npt with his other nephews. But he 
„ didn't- say- -anything at first. . He watched- the nephews 

go thpoug.h, their 'training as usual. Then he went 

back with them to ,the community house. 

* Of} 

•'Axaakuduuluu went to the back, of the house 
and sat dowri^ on the .platform. He djdn't say a, word. 
He picked up>:a knife. and calmly began sharpening it. " 
-"Send those four nephews of mine over'here," he told 
.one of'^the -women. He kept sharpening his knife, ■ 

\. ' / 

Ife 



« 

showing no emotion, on his face. The boys were led 
to the back of the house and stooci ^trembling before 
him. They di.d not i<now what would happen, MtJhey_ 
were all, scared. " , ' ; 

"Were J;gu hiding, this- morning whife .the rest . 
of the boys were swi-mming?" the uncle asked the ■ ■ - 
oldest of the toys. 

The boy did not dare lie to his uncle. "Y§s." 
he wtiispered. . ' ' . ' 

"Then you get the worst punishment!" the man 
sajd,< and before anyone^ knew what was happeniTig, he 
had .taken his knife and slashed two long cuts across 
the boy's chest! The boy fell on the floor bleeding and 
moaning. The •'other boys , were so fri^ghtenedihey 
couldn't move. Their uncle grabbed each of them in 
turn" and did the same to them. - . •' • 

"That will- teach- you to be cowaYds!", 

* 



'Axaakuduujjju bellowed. "This is what you're training- 
for! Next timf'ypu hide away, :V^t cut your heads off!" 

. The fo;ur boys lay on .thWflbor bleeding. I^bne 

' ' ' /'',? , ■ ■ 

.of them moved. The people ofrliei Beaver House , thought 
they .were^ dead, and.;^so they faidnthe -^oys; on^j6dards and 
put them up .on^ the. platform.. '\S:^:^^^^'' 
V . The^. boys' mother, ■ Shakwe!';,v,wojgrl.dj|g^^^ 
that they were dead. She felt s^r.e/.:l1iat shef66u1d cure 

.her sons. She was a shamahV.Valihealer, antlvshe -had • 
the help of powerful spirits.; "Ihei-slartey working II ■ 
once. ; p-- ' 4 .-v W^ ;:•% ■ . 

First, Shakwei'' pufso'n her tianel apr^ri:,5'w^ 
was a 'painted piece of moose hide wit{K .dry bonesrtied" - 

. air along the bottom. Then she -told' her assistant to 
start beating the drum and singipj^ her ^spirit' songs. , 
He beat the "drum, and she ran-- around the fire in the 
middle of the floor, singing to the drum beat and 



calling on her spirit helper as- she (lanced. , fhe dry 
bones on her apron rattled as' she moved. . 

Shakwel' danced, and- s^ng and rattled for a 
long time.' Then, flhally,_the boys moved.\ Ttiey had 
come back to life! And their scars were all healed! 
Shakwel' had saved her sons. , . 

Ever since that time, the-Gaalyax-Kaagwaantaan 
clan has remembered their two ancestors, 'Axaakuduul.uu 
and his sister S'hakwef.' They remember 'Axaakifdtiuluu 
because he was a very strict teacVier for his nephews'-- 
one of_the jiiffst>. strict teachers anyone has ever heard^. 
of... And they remeijiber Shakwei' because she was a 
very powerful shaman-— one of the most powerful 
■shamans anyone has ever heard of. • ' ' 



fhuo^'^jduen ' ^arne /c>IqcI<:^ and (\kvt. 
* ' ' ' • 
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. R.AVE.M.ANp'fer.pE.L HAi> BE-EK OUT TOGETl^ER. IN A 30AT . . 




TWE F.lGHlMG WAS GOOD AND PE-TREL WAS l-N A GENEROUS lAdoD^SO l4£ 
SAID, ''RAVEN C6.N\e \A0H^ WITH ME TO.tEKIMU jSUAMDv' I WIUL CtIVE 
you -A FEAST . WITH FRE-SH WATER TP DRINK /' • ' ■ - 



,R^VEN ACCEPTED THE Wv/ITATTOH 
IMMEOIATELV^, FOR F^sk WATER 
WAS VERY RARE ' IN TH<:?^e DAYS 




THERE we:R£ NO LAKES RVVERS OR 
STREAMS) ONLY SALT WATER \N 
THE seA.. 



.-".-.ArSD ONE Box. FILLER WITH 
FRESH /VATER WHICH 'PE'fR.El- 
KEFT MlDbeN iKl His HOUSS'. 




^ RAVEN WAS VeRV; VERY THlSSTT^-TyfD 
^ -WHEN THE -fw^O ARRIVED AT 

PETRE^US 'House, HE 
A ^ DRANK A \x^ oP 





Hl."^ THIRST COULD NOT BE QUH^IAEC) 
BUT He W^S ASHAMED ID XsK. R>P. 
MORE AWD MoR&'WATeP^ 




SO jie THOUGHT Ot=^ A PLjfliN 6ET 
A^ MUCH WATER AS WANTED . 



RAVE.-KI WAITED UNTIL. THE MBAU WAS OV^R. THE TWO FRIENDS NAAD6 
TH6lv\S&LV/6S COMFORTABLE, RAVQS' -SITTING ON "WE BENCH^ PETTREL ON HIS 
PRECIOUS WATER BOJ<. /-^.>\^ - " ^ 



. >AHb soorU {^eLu'AsuEep still 



5ITTIN& ON THE BOX, 





AS sooN /^-s pe-TReu was aslggtp^ RAve-Nj'TcxpK^ ^bwe po<s-t>»P.T 

ANt> PUT IT AU. OveR. HIS COMf^WON* \, ( ' _1 ' 




' THEN UE WOKt£ MJM UP, SAYIKG^ 

''•PBTReu/peTKeL look, what 
y<9u'\^te DONE, To'-youRse?LF 




> / 



THE STA^n-LBD PCTR^L LOOKED 
AT HMSBLJc^ Vn'p WHeN we" saw 
tWc i^'e>eT-biRr Hfe jumped up, 
QUICKLY^ , li^j-N^ ^Y: 




we RANT&THESeA ^NO WASHED ' 



WHILE He WAS GtONE^ RAVEN J.lFX£t> 
THe COVERS "OFF THe BOX AND DR^^NK 
AS MUCH WATER, A5 He COUUO-^HQbD . 




— 

.. we QUICKLY FLeWTD THe SMOKG,. 

Mote, iNTews>iU& TO escApe BeFbee 




• BUT BV THIS TIMG^ PETREL" MAD ALREAbV 
RGTaRNleC' Fr6M THf SHOR-e . WE>'5AW 
THE eMPnV. WAI^fe BOX . ■ 




AWD»rHeN Me saw ravgn about to 
escAPe THROUGH smo«c6 HoLe. 



. . AMD AS IF BV MAGlC'l^VeN STUCK 

rN -me smo><£ holm i * 



1 




Mg Cvoqld -not Fuy our and 



C0U.LI> MCT COM6 DOWN . 

~ a . ^ _ • 



As RA'eN HUNCi. INTWe M4DpLe OP TH5 SMOkCe HOL4 Petrel BUILT A flReUNDEEm(v\. 

t«e skAOJCB 8iLLcvve(> UP pron\ th^ PRe ANt> cov6eHi> .RAVeAi witi4.5oot. 




WHEN T»4e HRE WSNT Ol"^ PeTR«^»- 

ReueASEO R^veM*ANO i^t HiN\ plv awav 



so LONG, PAL' 





As' RAveM PLew over th6 

C0UWlR.V5IPe^ HE LET PROP5 oF WATE^ 
FALL FROM his', beak OfvTro -THe LANO. 



SOME DROPS STAVED WHERe THEV FELL; 
(OTHERS TRICKLED OR RUSHEp DOWWHJLU. 
TO JoiM''TUe SEA. 




• .RAveF^ LAUGHED auiETLV^ FP^^^e" 

KNEW HE fiAP OUTStV^ARTED^PEJR.^L 

• A^TER ALU . ,r//^r/, 4:, 





